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VVAR AND PEACE QUESTIONS SUMMARIZED 


EX-KAISER MUST FACE TRIAL. 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE an- 
Pp nounced the other day in the Brit- 

ish parliament that the allied dele- 
gates at the peace conference had unan- 
imously decided to bring the former 
emperor of Germany to London for 
trial by an interallied tribunal on charg- 
es of breaking treaties which he was 
bound to honor and thus bringing on 
the war. In order that future wars may 
be prevented, he declared, those guilty 
of plotting and plan- 
ning the last one 
must be held per- 
sonally responsible. 
If those responsible 
for previous wars 
had been so dealt 
with, he said, there 
would have been 
fewer wars. In de- 
ciding to punish 
the Hun offenders 
against humanity 
and civilization and 
in laying down rig- 
porous terms . for 
Germany» he_ con- 
tinued, the allies 
had not been actu- 
ated by a desire for 
revenge but by a de- 
sire to show how [— Ge: 
any nation will be [BAe 4.2% 


the destruction of Aerschot and the ex- 
ecution of 150 civilians; Baron von der 
Lancen, for his part in the murder of 
Edith Cavell and Capt. Fryati. The list 
includes a number of others, charged 
with such crimes as sinking hospital 
ships, deportations from occupied ter- 
ritory, burning towns, cruelties to pris- 
oners of war, massacres, etc. The deci- 
sion to bring these arch criminals to 
trial was reached at a secret conference 
of the “big five” just before the peace 
was signed at Versailles. The British 


began the invasion of Belgium before 
the entente allies had abandoned hope 
of an amicable settlement of the trou- 
ble. His guilt and the guilt of his sub- 
ordinates in connection with numerous 
wholesale murders and various bar- 
barous outrages during ihe war can be 
established beyond all question. The 
ex-crown prince, cowardly whelp that 
he is, is already whimpering. The al- 
lies can have only his dead body; he 
will himself decide on his life or death, 
he says. Wilhelm’s younger sons have 

requested that they 
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be placed on trial 
in his stead, as have 
Gen. von Hinden- 
burg, Bethmann 
Hollweg, former 
chancellor of Ger- 
many, and Col. 
Reinhard, promi- 
nent in the new 
German _ volunteer 
army. The latter 
has appealed to Gen. 
Pershing to use his 
influence with the 
allied authorities to 
save the ex-kaiser. 
Hindenburg has ad- 
dressed a_ similar 
appeal to Marshal 
Foch, begging him 
to intervene on the 
former ruler’s be- 





treated henceforth 
if it enters into un- 
provoked wars of 
aggression against 
its neighbors. The 
death penalty for “Count” Hohenzol- 
lern will not be sought, it is said, but if 
he is found guilty he will probably be 
banished for life to some remote island, 
as Napoleon was. The accused will be 
allowed to have German counsel for 
his defense, assisted by British lawyers 
if he desires. It is understood that the 
court will consist of five judges, to be 
chosen by the British, American, 
French, Italian and Japanese govern- 
ments, and that the procedure at the 
trial will be outlined by a commission 
specially appointed for that purpose. 
Among the Huns who are to be tried in 
addition to the ex-kaiser are the follow- 
ing: Gen. von Mackensen, for thefts, in- 
cendiarism and executions in Rumania; 
Admiral von Capelle, for his part in 
U-boat outrages; Maj. von Bulow, for 


Independence. 


O'Donnell, 


“President” De Valera of Ireland in U. S. 


All Working Srenngunry for Ireland’s Independence of Great Britain. 


premier’s announcement in London, the 
first intimation of such a decision, 
therefore, proved a surprise to most of 
the members of the peace conference. 
The allied powers have incontroverti- 


_ble evidence that William Hohenzollern 


was responsible for the beginning of 
the war because, though a word from 
him would have sufficed to keep Aus- 
tria-Hungary from attacking Serbia and 
precipitating the world conflict after 
the assassination of the Austrian arch- 
duke, he refrained from speaking that 
word. There is equally conclusive evi- 
dence that he turned a deaf ear to ap- 
peals from England and Russia to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration which, if 
given a fair chance would undoubtedly 
have averted the war, and that he or- 
dered the German army mobilized and 


to enlist American Aid in Fight for Irish 
Picture Shows, Left to Right, Diarmid Lynch, Peter Hendricks, Judge 
Goff, Judge Cohalon, De Valera, John Devoy, Justice Carrigan, J. D. 


half to save the Ger- 
man people and ar- 
my “ignominious 
humiliation.” Prus- 
sian army officers 
have addressed an impassioned appeal 
to the queen of Holland not to permit 
Wilhelm’s extradition. _The eagerness 
of these Germans to stand trial in the 
ex-kaiser’s stead indicates that they 
know him to be personally guilty of all 
the charges that have been brought 
against him in allied countries; they be- 
lieve that he is sure to be convicted if 
given a fair trial and fear to have the 
evidence against him presented in open 
court. Some believe also that Wilhelm, 
like his grandfather, Wilhelm I, is in- 
sane and that his friends and relatives 
are anxious to save him from trial be- 
fore the allied tribunal in order that 
the German people may be kept ignor- 
ant of his actual mental state. H. Rider 
Haggard, well-known British writer, 
thinks the allies should leave the form- 
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er emperor to be punished by his con- 
science and argues that bringing him to 
trial is likely to intensify German ha- 
tred of England and to give the Huns 
a chance to “blacken Great Britain’s 
face before the world.” Other. British- 
ers fear that the allies, by bringing him 
to trial, will make Wilhelm a martyr 
and so actually lessen the severity of 
his punishment, no matter what sen- 
tence the court may impose on him. 


A Few Slips at Signing. 


Something unexpected is always ex- 
pected to happen on such great occa- 
sions as this signing of the peace treaty 
at Versailles. We know how the flies 
bit the silk-stockinged legs of the patri- 
ots at Philadelphia in the hot summer 
of 1776 and thereby helped them to de- 
cide to put their names to the declara- 
tion of independence and have it over 
with. 

It was feared that the German dele- 
gates at Versailles might find some ex- 
cuse at the last minute for not signing 
the peace terms. In fact they did try a 
little of their trickery, but they didn’t 
“get by” with it. They demanded that 
they be permitted to come in and go out 
of the room by the same doors as the 
allied peace delegates and that military 
honors be paid to them. 

The conference told them that they 
would not be received on terms of 
equality with the other delegates and 
that they would have to enter and leave 
by the back door. But, as a sop to tra- 
ditions, they were saluted and given 
limited military honors after they had 
signed and as they went out. They de- 
clared that if they had known before- 
hand that they were not to be treated 
on terms of perfect equality they would 
not have signed at all. 

Dr. Mueller and Dr. Bell, the German 
plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty, 
issued a statement saying that the Ger- 
man people “will use every means to 
meet the terms” laid down, but they 
added that they believed that “the en- 
tente, in its own interests, will find it 
necessary to change some of the terms, 
or they will see that the treaty is im- 
possible of execution.” They said that 
the German central government would 
“not assist any attack on Poland” and 
that “Germany will make every effort 
to prove herself worthy to enter the 
league of nations.” But they expressed 
the hope that the entente would not in- 
sist on the delivery of the kaiser and 
other high officers for trial. 

There was one rather big fly in the 
ointment at the peace signing. Namely 
the Chinese delegates refused to sign or 
even be present. They announced that 
after the peace conference had victim- 
ized China by giving a big slice of her 
territory to Japan, to soothe her, they 
could not be expected to lend their 
countenance to the tyrannical proceed- 
ings, and they called on the world to 
witness the injustice that had been 
done. 

A smaller note of discord was sound- 
ed~ by Gen. Jan Christian Smuts, the 
Boer statesman representing South Af- 


rica, who is credited with having been 
the author of a large part of the league 
plan. He protested against the peace 
terms as being too harsh on Germany. 
Italy likewise was far from enthusias- 
tic over the treaty, which does not 
make it plain whether she is to get 
Fiume; but her delegates joined in sign- 
ing. 

Little Montenegro put in a squeak; 
she complained against being wiped off 
the map and being included with Ser- 
bia in the new Serb-Croat-Slovene, or 
Jugo-Slav, state. Old King Nicholas of 
Montenegro, who is living in France, 
would naturally like to get his throne 
back. But there really has never been 
much excuse for the little kingdom of 
Montenegro. That tiny country, tucked 
in the mountains on the eastern side of 
the Adriatic, is barren and desolate. 
The people are extremely poor and 
they will be much better off to be in- 
cluded in the new Serbish state, for 
they are also of Serb or Slav blood. 


The Montenegrin mountaineers have 
always been hard fighters. The ambi- 
tion of the men has been to kill Turks, 
and they have made the women do all 
the work. If Montenegro were allowed 
to continue as an independent country 
it would render more difficult the set- 
tlement of the questions which have so 
long kept the Balkan country a hot-bed 
of disorder and war. So old King Nich- 
olas, in spite of his picturesque charac- 
ter, will not be allowed to resume busi- 
ness at the old stand. 


The Chinese will also have to take 
their medicine. They can protest, but 
that is about all they can do. They 
have for ages been a pacifist nation, 
and we see how the other nations im- 
pose on them. Might still makes right, 
notwithstanding all that we hear about 
the will of the majority, etc. The fail- 
ure of the peace conference to do any- 
thing to settle the Irish question must 
have also left a bad taste in the mouths 
of those who had proclaimed so ora- 
torically that the peace treaty was to 
be based on the principle of “self-de- 
termination”. 


Irish Independence Question. 


The question of independence for 
Ireland has taken on an international 
aspect and has become a matter of con- 
siderable importance, The basis for 
most of the opposition to the present 
system of government in Ireland is the 
fact that the country has not prospered 
under it. The British no doubt have 
meant well and have not intentionally 
treated Ireland unfairly but under the 
existing scheme of government provi- 
sions for developing natural resources 
and promoting industry are inadequate. 


The average tenure of chief secreta- 
ries since 1801, when the act of union 
was passed, has been less than two 
years. Naturally the policies of suc- 
cessive officials have not dovetailed and 
few of them have been whole-heartedly 
interested in Irish economics. More- 
over the administrative machinery is 
more or less cumbersome and ineffi- 
cient. 


As a result Irish industry has been 
neglected and rather poorly provided 
for. The harbors in many instances 
are sadly in need of improvements, 
roads and canals need attention, rail- 
road transportation is inadequate and 
inefficient and what electrical power 
there is is unduly expensive because lit- 
tle has been done in the way of de- 
veloping the country’s enormous hy- 
dro-electric resources. 


Unfavorable economic conditions 
have given rise to an intense feeling of 
discontent and out of this has grown a 
bitter hatred for England on the part 
of a large body of Irishmen, in Ireland, 
America and elsewhere. The radical 
Sinn Fein party which dominates three 
provinces stands on a platform strong- 
ly hostile to British rule and favorable 
to all forms of resistance to that rule. 
This party has been strengthened great- 
ly as a result of events connected with 
the war, though not all of its new ad- 
herents favor the demand for complete 
independence, 

Irishmen complain of numerous evils 
which they allege result from military 
rule by the British. They also charge 
that Ireland is overtaxed and that the 
British government is doing nothing in 
a practical way toward reconstruction 
and development. E. F, Dunne, one of 
the three delegates sent to plead the 
Irish cause before the peace confer- 
ence, declares that the right of trial by 
jury and other rights usually belonging 
to people in civilized countries have 
been overthrown in Ireland and that 
British authority has been maintained 
only by means of a powerful “army of 
occupation”. However, there are al- 
ways two sides to every question. 


Some of the leading British states- 
men are convinced that an honest, just 
consideration of the Irish question is 
now imperative but they insist that the 
problem is one for Ireland and Britain 
alone to deal with. Interference by 
outside parties, even the league of na- 
tions, would be unwelcome to them for 
they believe it would do more harm 
than good. 

Sir Edward Carson believes that the 
Germans are responsible in large meas- 
ure for the political ferment and tur- 
moil in Ireland and that they have fur- 
nished considerable money for carry- 
ing on the radical movement. The Irish, 
he declares, really have little cause for 
complaint; at present each Irishman 
has two votes for every one possessed 
by the Englishmen or Scotchman; laws 
relating to trade are designed to safe- 
guard Ireland’s interests as well as 
those of other parts of the United 
Kingdom; the whole empire is as much 
open to Irishmen .as to Englishmen and 
they are as fully eligible for all offices 
as Englishmen. 

A recent manifesto signed by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, unionist candidates, 
members of the old Irish party, Irish 
peers and baronets, business men, law- 
yers and other prominent Irishmen pro- 
poses to maintain Ireland’s connection 
with Great Britain but to allow her the 
same degree of home rule that she 
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would enjoy as an independent repub- 
lic. 


Under this plan Ireland would con-— 


tinue to enjoy the protection of tariffs 
favorable to Irish products. In addi- 
tion, she would be a member of the 
league of nations and would have com- 
plete control of her internal govern- 
ment, The naval and military defense 
would remain the same as now but the 
Irish parliament would have sole power 
to impose compulsory’ service on Irish- 
men, although Ireland would agree to 
contribute to the naval, military and 
diplomatic services. 

Referring to the province of Ulster, 
the majority of whose population is 
Protestant and firm for union with 
Great Britain, the manifesto says that 
with the country under the status of a 
dominion the rights of minorities would 
be safeguarded by constitutional pro- 
visions. Ulsterites are asked to set 
forth the special safeguards demanded 
by them and all Irishmen are urged to 
unite and make their desires known to 
the British parliament and_people. 


Advocates of political independence 
for Ireland have instituted a campaign 
which, they say, will cover the United 
States, Canada and Australia. J. W. 
Goff, a native of Ireland and justice of 
the supreme court of New York, will 
direct the campaign in this country 
which will be under the auspices of 
the “Friends of Irish Freedom.” 

E. F. Dunne who went as a represent- 
ative of Irish societies in America to 
the peace conference declares that 80 
per cent of the people of Ireland demand 
a republic and are trying to function 
as a republic. The. republican move- 
ment, he predicts, is bound to succeed. 

E. E. De Valera, “president of the 
Irish republic” slipped away from Eng- 
land in a hydroplane, flew out to sea 
and was met at a previously appointed 
place by a steamer which carried him 
to America. Of course he has not been 
officially recognized by the U. S. gov- 
ernment but there is no law warrant- 
ing interference with his styling him- 
self “president of Ireland” or with his 
peaceable activities here. 

De Valera who claims to be as much 
entitled to speak for the Irish people 
as President Wilson is to speak for the 
American people is here to seek the 
aid of America for Irish independence. 
He has announced that he will under- 
take to float a bond issue in the United 
States to start the new republic finan- 
cially. He also seeks to interest Amer- 
ican business men in commercia! op- 
portunities offered by Ireland and to 
win America’s official recognition of 
the Irish republic. 

The proposed bond issue which is to 
amount to $5,000,000 will be repaid, he 
says, six months after the British “evac- 
uate” Ireland. He regards the unpaid 
Fenian bond issue of $500,000, floated in 
the United States in 1866 for the Irish 
cause, as a “debt of honor” and de- 
clares_ that the Irish republic will meet 
the obligation with money from the 
new bond issue. 


De Valera and other Irish republicans 


insist that Ireland is not bound by the 
peace treaty because the British signa- 
tories did not represent her. The league 
of nations covenant, they declare, is 
inimical to Irish interests as it makes 
Irish independence a domestic question 
and binds other members of the league 
to aid England in case the Irish should 
be successful in a revolution against 
her. 

The Irish “president” visited Wash- 
ington the other day and conferred 
with various Irish sympathizers in con- 
gress, including Senators Walsh of 
Mass., Phelan of Calif., and Borah of 
Ida. Senator Borah was the author of 
a senate resolution calling on American 
delegates to secure a hearing for the 
Irish cause at the peace conference and 
Senator Walsh was the author of an 
amendment to this resolution, express- 
ing the senate’s sympathy with the as- 
pirations of the Irish people. This res- 
olution was resented by British states- 
men as a piece of unwarranted med- 
dling by American politicians. 


GEMS FROM EXCHANGES. 


Cc. C. Bennett and wife of Sylvania have 
moved in the Kirby Pearson residence. 
Charley will deal in anything from hound 
pup to automobile; says he can make more 
by accident than he .can by farming.— 
Lonoke, News. 





To all whom it may concern: The person 
or persons who told around that Harry R. 
Slater of Brodhead, Wis., had left his fam- 
ily and skipped the country and went away 
off is a lie and a mean low down one too 
because I have not even been away visiting, 
and I would thank them to keep their 
mouths shut and tend to their own busi- 
ness as I do mine. And it would be wise 
for them to apologize. Harry R. Slater.— 
Brodhead News. 





Lindsey Varner is suffering from a badly 
mashed toe, caused by the piano falling on 
it in the school auditorium, where he was 
practicing for the play, “Saftey First.”— 
Odessa Democrat. 


L. S: Moore was not kicked by his mule, 
but he kicked the mule, consequently is 
limping with a crippled foot—De Queen 
Bee. 





LOST—Watch fob chain and piece of my 
own skull as charm. Finder please return 
to Wm. Weber.—Wapakoneta News. 


Professor Harley Weatherly closed his 
part of the school here Friday, as he is ex- 
pecting to take the mumps any time— 
Conway Democrat. 





Mr. John Arant and wife are boarding 
the school teacher. She has quite a nice 
walk through the mud to her school.— 
Heber Springs Headlight. 





Jim Roland and Bryan Wheeler have 
bought. themselves a buggy and are fixing 
up for sparking this year—Log Cabin 
Democrat. 





Miss Inez Sellars has been visiting at Colt 
quite often. Wonder who she is smiling on 
down there.—Springs Herald and Democrat. 


ODD ACCIDENTS. 
Auto Radiator Explodes. C. J. Trammel, 
a policeman of Washington, D. C., was 
painfully burned about the face when the 
radiator of his automobile exploded while 


he was examining it. Alcohol had been 
mixed with water in the radiator to pre- 
vent freezing. Trammel brought a lighted 
match close to the radiator to enable him 
to see and the explosion resulted. 





Drowns in Two Inches of Water. A ver- 
dict of accidental death by drowning was 
brought in by the coroner’s jury in the 
case of Peter Nelson of Fort Bragg, Calif. 
whose body was discovered lying face 
down in a ditch containing not more than 
two inches of water. Nelson lived some 
distance out of town and on the night 
before he had started to walk to his cabin. 
He had induiged rather freely in the flow- 
ing bowl and when he fell into the ditch 
he probably found the effort to get out of 
it too much for him. 





Bee Causes Auto Accident. While driv- 
ing an automobile along a road in Virginia 
Vergil Benton was stung near the eye by 
a bee. The incident diverted his attention 
and the car plunged down an embankment, 
colliding at the foot with a tree. Two oc- 
cupants of the car were so badly injured 
that they had to be taken to the hospital. 
The driver escaped with only a. few 
slight bruises. 





Window Kills Woman. During services 
at a Roman Catholic cathedral in Trenton, 
N. J., a ventilating window and _ sash, 
weighing between 300 and 400 pounds, fell, 
when an usher attempted to open it, from 
the roof a distance of 75 feet into the 
crowded auditorium, One wonian was killed 
and more than a score of others were in- 
jured. 





Buried Under Grain. Three men were 
smothered under a deluge of grain near 
Saskatoon, Can.,-when a train on the Ca- 
nadian National railway crashed into a 
grain elevator causing it to burst and en- 
gulf the engine, baggage and express cars 
with its contents. A faulty switch was re- 
sponsible for the tragedy by diverting the 
train from the main track. In taking the 
sharp turn the engine leaped from the 
tracks and struck the base of the elevator 
which toppled over. The dead included the 
engineer, the fireman and one passenger. 


WOULDN’T HURT BROTHER WOLF. 


When a friend asked him on one occa- 
sion if he had ever seen a pack of live 
wolves Buffalo Bill assured him that he 
had seen many of them and had been 
chased by them hundreds of times. “Once,” 
he continued, reminiscently, “the critters 
got after us and I ‘lowed it was all up 
with us. The bronchos was runnin’ as fast 
as they could but the wolves, yelpin’ close 
behind us, was gainin’ at every jump. Fi- 
nally things got desperate and as a last 
resort, I picked up a stranger who was 
ridin’ with us and tossed him out. Just 
as he struck the ground, he hollered: “I’m 
a real estate agent.’ ” 

“And then,” said the friend breathlessly, 
“I suppose the beasts jumped onto him and 
tore him limb from limb.” 

“No, sir, them wolves walked up, shook 
hands with him and called him brother 
and asked him how business was back in 
Kansas.” 





$1100 POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

On Aug. 6th and 19th examinations will 
be held throughout the country to fill 
hundreds government positions. Perma- 
nent positions. $1100 to $1800. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
H88, Rochester, N. Y., for free list posi- 
tions open.—Advt. 
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The ESSENCE OF AFFAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








War-Time Prohibition in Force. 


N order to conserve food, then urgent- 
| ly needed because of the war, con- 

gress last fall passed a law providing 
for nation-wide prohibition after June 
30, 1919. Evidently regarding prohibi- 
tion as no longer necessary as a war 
measure, President Wilson in his mes- 
sage to congress last spring recommend- 
ed that the law should be so amended 
as to allow beers and light wines to be 
made and sold. Congress, however, left 
it as it was originally passed. 


The liquor interests hoped until the 
last minute that the president would 
take matters into his own hands and act 
independently of congress to reprieve 
booze or else remove the ban by the 
technicality of proclaiming demobiliza- 
tion at once after peace was signed. 


He made it clear, however, that he had 
no legal right to take any such action, 
pointing out that-the law provides for 
prohibition to continue until the end of 
the war “and thereafter until the termi- 
nation of demobilization”. As there were 
at the time something like a million men 
under arms, he could not say that de- 
mobilization was completed, he said, 
but he promised that after the men un- 
der emergency call are all dismissed he 
will exercize his power, independently 
of congress to end war-time prohibi- 
tion. 

Many wets are consoling themselves 
with the thought that the army which 
was about 72 per cent demobilized July 
1, with demobilization progressing at 
the rate of about three per cent a week, 
will be reduced to a peace-time basis be- 
fore the prohibition amendment to the 
constitution becomes effective Jan. 16, 


next year. Thus, they hope, John Bar- 
leycorn will be given a temporary 
respite. 


Col. Bryan who is an ardent prohibi- 
tionist believes these hopes will not be 
realized because he is convinced that 
demobilization will not be completed 
before constitutional prohibition be- 
gins. “The longer the nation is dry,” 
he says, “the greater will be the presi- 
dent’s reluctance to reopen the grave 
in which a long-suffering, but at last 
aroused people have buried man’s 
greatest enemy.” 

Prohibitionists are criticizing - the 
president’s action in promising to annul 
the prohibition law as soon as possi- 
ble, charging that he has thus by im- 
plication invited the brewers to violate 
its provisions while it is in force. 

The law is regarded by many as an 
anomaly since, though passed as a war 
measure, it had no effect while the war 
was on but became operative after the 
treaty had been signed and peace had 
been formally declared. There is con- 
siderable confusion over its provisions, 
particularly over the question of wheth- 
er liquors of low alcoholic content are 


barred, as the law does not lay down 
specifically the demarcation line be- 
tween intoxicating and non-intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

The government has contended that 
beverages containing as much as half 
of one per cent of alcohol are intoxicat- 
ing but the liquor men have insisted 
that no liquor is intoxicating if it con- 
tains no more than two and three- 
fourths per cent alcohol. The question 
will have to be decided by the courts or 
by congress which, the house judiciary 
committee declares, alone can say what 
is intoxicating. 

Samuel Untermyer who has been re- 
tained by British investors who own 
$40,000,000 in breweries in this country 
to fight the enforcement of war-time 
prohibition contends that congress can- 
not lawfully establish prohibition as a 
war measure after the war is over and 
after the president has recommended 
repealing such legislation. He argues 
further that it is unlawful for congress 
to enlarge the prohibition amendment 
to the constitution so as to make it ap- 
ply to beverages that are not in fact 
intoxicating. 

Five members of the house judiciary 
committee in a minority report have 
taken a similar stand. They insist that 
for congress to define intoxicating liq- 
uors now would be to extend prohibi- 
tion beyond the original act. This, 
they say, would be new legislation 
which congress now has no right to 
pass under the war power. The original 
act, they declare, should be repealed. 

Attorney-General Palmer on July 1 
gave notice that all persons found sell- 
ing whisky, brandy and other distilled 
spirits, wine and beer containing more 
than two and three-fourths per cent of 
alcohol and other intoxicating liquors 
will be arrested and prosecuted.. Ac- 
tion with respect to beer of low alcohol- 
ic content, he said, will depend on the 
final ruling as to the meaning of the 
term “intoxicating” under the law. 

One federal judge has decided in fa- 
vor of the brewers and two and three- 
fourths per cent beer and another has 
ruled just the other way. The question 
probably will soon be brought before 
the supreme court but it is expected 
that congress in the mean time will 
take action which will clearly distin- 
guish between intoxicating and non-in- 
toxicating liquors and so make it un- 
necessary for the supreme court to pass 
on the question. 

Saloons in various places have sold 
beer containing two and three-fourths 
per cent of alcohol or less since the 
dry law became operative. A number 
of Atlantic City, N. J. saloonists are be- 
ing held under bond, charged with vio- 
lating the law by selling whisky and 
wine. All district attorneys have been 


ordered to be on the lookout for viola- 





tions of the law and to begin prosecu- 
tions wherever such action is war- 
ranted. 

Regulations governing the sale of al- 
cohol for medical purposes, issued by 
the bureau of internal revenue which 
had a good deal to do with enforcing 
the prohibition law, will not permit 
anyone to buy more than a quart of 
whisky per month and no-one can get 
it then unless he is sick and the liquor 
is prescribed as a medicine. However, 
those who laid in stocks of wet goods 
in their homes in anticipation of the 
drouth may drink in peace and will not 
be molested by government authorities 
so long as they offer none for sale. 


Some members of congress favor ex- 
tremely drastic measures for enforc- 
ing the war-time prohibition law and 
the prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution. Many of the strongest pro- 
hibitionists, however, argue against 
making these laws too severe, believing 
that such a course may arouse the hos- 
tility of good friends of prohibition and 
that public sentiment will be so strong 
against them that they cannot be_ en- 
forced. 

Although all liquor men did a thriving 
business for weeks prior to July 1, as 
provident drinkers bought large quanti- 
ties of whisky and other liquors, paying 
fancy prices—in some cases as high as 
$10 and more a gallon—large stocks, 
representing considerable money re- 
main to be disposed of. 


California wine producers and deal- 
ers complain that war-time prohibition 
means for them the loss of $12,000,000. 
Distillers and dealers in whisky are also 
considerably worried over the 70,000,- 
000 gallons of whisky, remaining in 
bond. Distilled spirits may still be re- 
moved for exportation and there is 
quite a rush to dispose of as much as 
possible in forvign markets before the 
prohibition amendment becomes effec- 
tive next year and makes exportation 
unlawful. 

Some of the distillers have asked com- 
pensation of the government for their 
losses resulting from nation-wide pro- 
hibition but, as anti-saloon men say, 
they have little more chance of obtain- 
ing such relief than of getting “a cer- 
tificate of good moral character to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Of course whisky can be converted 
into alcohol for which there are many 
industrial uses and most of the remain- 
ing stocks probably will be so disposed 
of ultimately. 

The wets are still hoping against hope 
that even if war-time prohibition -is 
strictly enforced, the prohibition amend- 
ment will be knocked out in some way 
and are doing all in their power to 
accomplish that end. An Ohio court 
has lately ruled that the voters of the 
state have the right to approve or dis- 
approve the state legislature’s action in 
ratifying amendments to the federal 
constitution. If this decision is not re- 
versed by a higher court a referendum 
may be held on both the prohibition 
and woman suffrage amendments which 
have been ratified by the legislature. 
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The Ohio “home rule association”, it is 
announced, Will seek to have the pro- 
hibition amendment submitted to a pop- 
ular vote. 

The judge in this case held that the 
framers of the federal constitution had 
meant “that body or bodies in which 
lie the full and final expression of the 
will of the people” when they used the 
term “legislature.” 

Prohibition leaders argue that since 
the constitution provides for constitu- 
tional amendments to be ratified by the 
legislatures of the states, provisions in 
state constitutions for a referendum are 
in disagreement with the basic law of 
the nation and therefore void. The only 
way to have the prohibition amendment 
repealed, they declare, is to have it re- 
submitted to the legislatures by con- 
gress. These views are upheld by the 
circuit court at Little Rock which rul- 
ed that the action of the Arkansas leg- 
islature on an amendment is sufficient 
without any popular vote. 

C. M. Schwab, the steel magnate, does 
not expect the prohibition act to pro- 
duce the results desired. “The moment 
you prohibit something,” he says, “it 
is just the thing that the average man 
wants to do. Men are apt to resort 
to things far worse than those that ob- 
tained before they were prohibited by 
law.” 

President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor declares that a cer- 
tain class of people in this country will 
not obey the prohibition law but will 
resort to anarchy if the government at- 
tempts to enforce it. He recently filed 
with the senate judiciary committee a 
report purporting to show that prohi- 
bition in the 14 months of its enforce- 
ment in Michigan has caused an alarm- 
ing growth of bolshevism. Sincé the 
beginning of prohibition in that state, 
he said, radical organizations centering 
their propaganda on the teachings of 
Lenine and Trotzky have multiplied in 
numbers in Detroit and their member- 
ships have grown by leaps and bounds. 
The cutting off of liquor has also turn- 
ed Michigan miners in droves to the L 
W. W., he declared. 

Representative Cooper of Ohio, an ac- 
tive member of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, in a speech in the 
house criticized Gompers for his stand 
on the liquor question, declaring that 
his statements would tend to encourage 
anarchistic opposition to the laws of 
the country. Despite the howls and the 
threats of the German brewers and their 
liberal use of money, he declared, pro- 
hibition has come and it will stay. 

The A. F. of L. has taken a stand 
against prohibition but in this it appar- 
ently does not represent the sentiments 
of all union men. The union carpenters 
and joiners of Sharon, Pa., for instance, 
have protested strongly to the federa- 
tion against sacrificing the respectabil- 
ity and high standing of organized la- 
bor, won by years of sacrifice and strug- 
gle. to support the saloons and the Ger- 
man brewing companies, This, they 





said, is an insult to many American 
union men and against the moral inter- 
est of all. The federation’s endorsement 
or support of the liquor business was 
as objectionable, the protest declared, 
as would be its championship of any 
religious creed or order; less than one 
per cent of union men depend wholly 
on the brewing and liquor business and 
the federation should not defend them 
to the injury of larger numbers. 

C. T. Wilson of the M. E. church 
board of temperance charges that the 
agitation for legislation that will per- 
mit the manufacture and sale of beer 
containing two and three-fourths per 
cent of alcohol is part of propaganda 
being carried on by German brewers 
and that the “Allied Medical Associa- 
tion” which endorsed the use of beer 
and light wines was made up of quack 
doctors opposed to prohibition. 

Now that John Barleycorn is down 
and apparently gasping his last breath, 
the reformers are turning their atten- 
tion to Lady Nicotine. The organiza- 
tion of an anti-tobacco league has been 
undertaken throughout the country. The 
object of the league is to secure an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
prohibiting the production, sale and use 
of tobacco and also to teach the public, 
particularly the youth of the land, the 
evils resulting from the use of the weed. 


Vocational Education for War Disabled. 


The cost of the late world war has 
been enormoys and hardly a man, wom- 
an or child anywhere, whether a citi- 
zen of a belligerent or a neutral coun- 
try, will escape paying in some way 
some part of that cost. 

Unfortunately, this burden cannot be 
equally distributed. Many have given 
their all, life itself, and many others 
have given limbs, eyes, etc., and are 
left wholly or partially disabled and 
incapacitated for earning a livelihood 
for themselves and their dependents. 
Many have lost loved ones and many 
have lost their property. The great 
majority, however, are getting off light- 
ly, the main burden in their cases being 
heavier taxes and higher prices for the 
commodities they buy. 

Under conditions heretofore prevail- 
ing fighting men who came out of battle 
blinded, crippled or otherwise maimed 
often paid more dearly than anyone 
else. Our government has provided 
pensions, has established homes and 
has otherwise undertaken to care for 
disabled fighters in previous wars but 
at best these provisions have often 
proved wofully inadequate and but a 
sorry makeshift for compensation. 

It is gratifying to know that our gov- 
ernment, like the governments of sever- 
al other belligerent countries, has adopt- 
ed plans well calculated to care for men 
disabled in the late war and make the 
remainder of their lives as comfortable, 
happy and useful as is humanly possi- 

e. 

As is generally known, provisions 
have been made to assist them financial- 


ly through government insurance and 
compensation, to re-educate those un- 
able to work at their former trades or 
occupations and then to find employ- 
ment for them, thus enabling them to 
support: themselves and giving them 
the comforting, stimulating feeling that 
in spite of their disablement, they are 
still independent and useful members 
of society. 

Speaking before the U. S. house of 
representatives some time ago, Repre- 
sentative Miller of Wash. discussed the 
subject of vocational education for dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors and marines sub- 
stantially as follows: 

It was accidentally discovered in the 
world war that disabled men can be 
retrained and taught to do some kind 
of work as well as those who have 
never sustained any injury. A Belgian 
living in France took into his home 
several disabled, wounded Belgian sol- 
diers. In their convalescence these 
men amused themselves by trying to 
do some kind of work which they had 
formerly done or some new kind adapt- 
ed to their state of disablement. 


Thus, not only did they fit themselves 
to be wage-earners, despite physical 
handicaps, but it was found that their 
re-education had a valuable psycholog- 
ical effect and that their recovery was 
materially hastened. In this way the 
idea of retraining and re-educating dis- 
abled fighting men had its beginning. 
Within a short time the governments of 
Belgium and other allied countries took 
it up and began developing it for the 
benefit of men coming home from the 
war disabled. 

Through the federal board for voca- 
tional education the American govern- 
ment is undertaking to retrain and vo- 
cationally rehabilitate such disabled 
soldiers, sailors and marines as need 
help of this kind. After the men are 
thus fitted for continued usefulness in 
civil life, the government undertakes to 
place each in a paying position if he 
wants such assistance, a service which 
is included in the rehabilitation systems 
of few other governments. 

During his retraining course each 
man gets from the government a support 
fund of at least $65 monthly and pro- 
visions are also made for his depen- 
dents. His re-education costs him noth- 
iig at all, expenses for books, tuition, 
fees, etc., being paid by the government. 


Arrangements have been made where- 
by existing educational institutions, the 
best in the country, are employed for 
this educational work. Thus the men 
enjoy many advantages that would be 
necessarily denied them in new institu- 
tions specially established for such 
work. To enable the federal board to 
reach disabled men in all sections and 
handle their cases expeditiously 14 
branch offices have been established in 
cities scattered throughout the country. 


As a result of retraining, disabled men 
are often enabled to earn more than 
they did before the war, without any 
physical handicaps. In addition to what 
they earn, the government gives them 
their compensation for their injuries, 
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this compensation being unaffected by 
any increase in earning capacity by rea- 
son of retraining. 

It has been found by experience that 
the widest possible publicity is neces- 
sary in order that men scattered all over 
the country who were disabled while 
in military service and entitled to the 
help provided by the government may 
be informed of the provisions that have 
been made for refitting them for re- 
munerative civilian employment. 

In many instances such men know 
nothing of their rights and opportuni- 
ties under the laws designed specially 
to take care of them. These men, hav- 
ing been discharged, no longer receive 
the pay which came to ihem as soldiers, 
sailors or marines, allotments and al- 
lowances to their dependents have ceas- 
ed and, handicapped as they are, they 
are unable to earn_a living. As their 


‘ re-education and retraining cannot be 


begun while their compensation cases 
are under adjudication, they suffer pri- 
vation and humiliation and frequently 
give up in despair. 

A fund of a quarter million dollars 
has been provided by the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks through its 
war relief commission. Loans from this 
fund can be made promptly at the dis- 
trict offices of the federal board for 
yocational education so that disabled 
men can be put into training immediate- 
ly. Otherwise they would have to wait 
indefinitely for no government agency, 
under technical rules and regulations, 
can advance money for such purposes. 
Such loans are to repaid as soon as the 
men get the money due them from the 
government. 

Thus, for the first time in the coun- 
try’s history, a fraternal organization 
has come to the aid of the government, 
advancing money-under an act of con- 
gress providing for receiving and using 
by the government funds to supplement 
appropriations for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the rehabilitation act. 


Traction Lines in a Box, Says Taft. 

Testifying some time ago before the 
federal electric railway commission, 
then investigating problems relating to 
public utility finance and service, Ex- 
President Taft said that his experience 
as a member of the war labor board had 
shown him that American street-car and 
traction companies in many instances 
are facing bankruptcy because of con- 
ditions due to the war. He expressed 
the opinion that larger revenues will 
have to be provided, through higher 
fares or the adoption of the “zone” plan, 
if chaos and possible loss of the $5,000,- 
000,000 invested in traction securities 
are to be averted. 

In a published article on this subject, 
Mr. Taft says the present precarious 
financial situation of electric street and 
suburban railway companies is due 
mainly to the war. Many electric lines 
have been built through territory which 
could not pay the expenses of operation; 
such lines under normal conditions 
were liabilities instead of assets and 
their financial troubles of course have 
been much greater since the war began. 


Many were built to develop the settle- 
ment of subdivisions which directors 
and others wanted to have exploited. In 
some cases car lines were built simply 
because common councils or other mu- 
nicipal bodies wanted them. Usually 
too little thought was given to the ques- 
tion of whether these lines would pay 
or not. 

Another factor is the present wide 
use of automobiles. This has materially 
cut down the business of electric rail- 


- ways and so reduced their incomes. 


Street-car fare increases are extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain because the public 
have been educated to believe that any 
fare in excess of five cents is an in- 
fringement of their rights and privi- 
leges, adding unjustly to the profits of 
a “soulless corporation”. Traction com- 
panies are popularly regarded as dis- 
honest and corrupt because in many 
instances underhanded, crooked meth- 
ods were employed years ago in secur- 
ing original franchises. 

While the war was on the mainte- 
nance of efficient street-car service had 
an important bearing on our war ac- 
tivities because such service was neces- 
sary to get workers to and from factor- 
ies engaged in the production of war 
materials. Thus the question of wages 
for street-car men came before the war 
labor board of which Mr. Taft was a 
member .and it was asked to fix such 
Wages in many cities. Even a cursory 
examination, he says, was sufficient to 
establish the fact that employees of 
street railway companies had been un- 
derpaid and that their working hours 
were generally too long. 

“The board recommended that wages 
be advanced fiom 33 or 34 cents an 
hour to 40 or 48 cents, according to 
local conditions. This of course mate- 
rially increased the financial burdens of 
the companies, already heavy because 
of advances in the cost of all materials 
required. To compensate for this the 
board recommended higher fares. 


These were granted by the utility 
commissions of various states but in 
some instances these bodies had no 
jurisdiction, the question of rate chang- 
es being placed by law in the hands of 
the common council or, through a refer- 
endum, in the hands of the people them- 
selves. In such cases proposals to in- 
crease fares above five cents were in- 
variably turned down. 

Fare increases have not always af- 
forded the financial relief desired be- 
cause where the increases are consid- 
ered too great the patronage of the car 
companies has fallen off so that the 
companies’ receipts are no greater than 
before fares were advanced. 

Municipal ownership of electric trans- 
portation systems which is often advo- 
cated cannot be expected to overcome 
existing difficulties because the cost 


" of operation cannot be cut down by any 


such change of ownership, Mr. Taft 
believes. On the contrary, municipal 
ownership usually increases the cost of 
operation, especially if it is combined 
with municipal operation. This is be- 
cause the intervention of politics in 





such matters invariably es opera- 
tion more expensive and leads to unwise 
business management. 

It is argued by some who favor muni- 
cipal operation that the public should 
be taxed to make up losses which would 
be inevitable. They hold that, since the 
community pays taxes for the building 
and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
other means of communication, the 
same principle might easily be extended 
to electric transportation. 

A far better and wiser course is to 
pay as we go, Mr. Taft declares. The 
cost should be measured by a system of 
service at cost, with close public su- 
pervision and higher fares as conditions 
may dictate, and with small reasonable 
compensation for the use of capital. 
Business enterprises of this kind re- 
quire the best talent for their economi- 
cal management and experience teaches 
that such talent is not likely to be pro- 
vided under ‘political control. 


FREE 
Map of the New Europe 


Here is a new map of Europe compiled 
by those men of the U. S. Geological .Sur- 
vey who are the official map-makers of the 
government, assisted by President Wilson’s 
experts who have just returned from the 
peace conference. The map is printed in 
nine colors which show the allied territory, 
enemy territory, neutral territory, terri- 
tory that_has changed hands, territory out 
of which new nations have been built, ter- 
ritory subject to plebiscite, territory of 
undetermined nationality. It is a graphic 
picture of the results of four years of 
fighting, a picture so painted as to make 
the results most easily understood. 

This map was specially made for the 
Washington Information Bureau of this 
paper in collaboration with the Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department. When 








it is sent out it is accompanied by a bulle-- 


tin entitled HOW OTEHR PEOPLE GET 
AHEAD, laying down a working plan for 
saving for any man.of any salary, a plan 
which leads toward the goal of prosperity. 

To get this map and booklet inclose a 
two-cent stamp for return postage, and 
say in a letter that -you want the Map of 
the New Europe or fill out the attached 
coupon. Write your name and address 
plainly and mail to Pathfinder Information 
Bureau, F. J. Haskin, Director, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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é< News Nores 





Dempsey Champion Fighter. By defeat- 
ing Jess Willard, the giant prize-fighter of 
Texas, at Toledo, O., July 4, Jack Demp- 
sey, of Salt Lake City, Utah, became the 
world’s champion heavy-weight boxer. The 
bout lasted but three rounds and was wit- 
nessed by 50,000 spectators. This was said 
to be one of the biggest crowds that ever 
attended a ring battle. Many enthusiasts 
came thousands of miles. One man from 
Toronto, who was totally blind, occupied a 
$60 seat and weathered out the 112-degree 
heat in apparent enjoyment. Dempsey is 
24 years old and the former champion is 
nearly 40. While Willard possessed con- 
siderable advantage over his opponent in 
the way of weight and height, Dempsey’s 
age, his clever manner of attack and his 
hard punches more than made up for his 
inferior proportions, 


La Follette Not Wanted. When it was 
announced that Senator La Follette of 
Wis. was scheduled to deliver an address at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., such vigorous protests 
were registered by returned war veterans 
and the public in general that those who 
had charge of the affair withdrew his name. 
The objections of course were due to the 
senator’s public attitude before the United 
States entered the conflict. N. D. Hillis, a 
noted preacher of Brooklyn and an ardent 
supporter of the war, was substituted as 
speaker. 








Sulphur in Rain. A shower of rain fell 
over Dawson, Y. T., a few days ago leaving 
pools and sidewalks streaked with a pecu- 
liar yellow substance which chemists pro- 
nounced to be sulphur. The material is 
believed to have been carried in upper at- 
mospheric currents from some _ volcanic 
eruption. 





Indiana Mayor Arrested. R, H, Bunch, 
mayor of Muncie, Ind., and H. G. Murphy, 
prosecuting attorney of the county, were 
arrested the other day charged with being 
in league with a gang of alleged swindlers 
who are said to have made $200,000 out of 
certain wealthy citizens of the town by 
staging fake prize fights and wrestling 
matches. Mayor Bunch vigorously denies 
any connection with the affair and declares 
that he is a victim of “spite work”. 





Baby Born at Sea. Transports engaged 
in carrying members of the American expe- 
ditionary forces back to America are bring- 
inv also a good many French girls who 
married American soldiers. F. E. Smith, 
of Guilford, Mont., is bringing back not 
only a French wife but also a baby that 
was born on the high seas. The baby was 
christened Marcelle Teresa Smith, after the 
ship, the Santa Teresa. The sum of 1,800 
francs was collected for the little one as 
a christening fund from the vessel’s offi- 
cers and crew. 


Writer Attacks Roosevelt. G. S. Viereck, 
a former German propagandist, has written 
a book entitled “Roosevelt” in which he 
advertises to show qualities in the charac- 





ter of the late colonel that the public at 
present little dreams of. “Did America 
know Roosevelt?” he asks in a page adver- 
tisement of the Publishers’ Weekly, and 
“Did Roosevelt know himself?” He de- 
scribes secret visits of Dr. Dernberg, the 
notorious special agent of the kaiser in 
this country, to Oyster Bay, the home of 
Roosevelt, and he intimates that there were 
things in the life of the ex-president that 
would make the public gasp. When G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, well-known publishers in 
New York, saw the advertisement notices 
were sent to all the company’s stores that 
no copy of Viereck’s book should be put 
on sale in any of them. 


Steals Condemned Bills. C. H. Turnbull, 
of Washington, D. C., a trusted employee of 
the macerating room of the bureau of 
printing and engraving of the treasury de- 
partment, has been sentenced to seven years 
in prison for stealing from the government 
thousands of dollars in redeemable treas- 
ury notes that were to be destroyed. Turn- 
bull had been taking the notes, a few at a 
time, for over three months. Fellow em- 
ployees becoming suspicious of his actions 
notified authorities and he was subse- 
quently arrested. Altogether more than 
$66,900 was stolen, most of which was re- 
covered from old paint cans buried about 
the premises of Turnbull’s home. 


War Tax Profiteer Punished. A Maryland 
storekeeper was recently arrested for rais- 
ing the price of his goods in excess of the 
war tax. The penalty for the offense is a 
fine of not more than $1000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both. 
This is said to be the first instance of 
anyone found violating this new section 
of the revenue act. 





Wealthy Negro Woman. Mrs. Leila 
Walker Robinson, of Indianapolis, is re- 
garded as the richest negro woman in the 
United States. Mrs. Robinson is the only 
daughter of the late Mme. J. C. Walker, 
manufacturer of a hair ointment that was 
widely popular with the colored race and 
out of the sales of which she realized more 
than $1,000,000. 


Government of Philadelphia Changed. A 
bill under which the government of Phila- 
delphia will be radically changed on the 
first of next year has been signed by Gov. 
Sproul of Pa. The city is now supervised 
by two city councils, with a total member- 
ship of 145 men who serve without com- 
pensation. In place of this system a coun- 
cil of 21 members is substituted who will 
receive salaries of $5,000 annually. Under 
the new law the city will do its own’street 
repair work, street cleaning and collection 
of ashes and garbage. The police and fire 
departments are also to be taken from po- 
litical control. 


Famous Map Exhibited. The great bat- 
tle map that until a few weeks ago hung 
in the closely guarded room of the Amer- 
ican general headquarters at Chaumont, 








France, being used there by Gen. Pershing 
and his staff to check up the changes in 
the battle front, is now on display at the 
National museum, Washington, D. C. The 
location of every division and the limits 
of every army Sector is here recorded: The 
map. indicates the exact military situation 
at the hour the armistice went into effect. 





Boy Scouts Criticized. Rev. H. K. Wil- 
liams of New York is not in sympathy with 
the Boy Scout organization. At the Bap- 
tist minister’s conference held in one of 
the prominent New York churches the 
other day he bitterly arraigned the society, 
referring to the scouts as “hoodlums in 
uniform” who “roughhouse in the church.” 
“I haven’t much time for the Boy Scouts,” 
he said. “It teaches boys to camp out on 
Sundays and they should not be compelled 
to learn that in church.” Rev. F. G. Eland, 
another New York pastor, opposed Mr. 
Williams’s criticisms. “We have had. a 
Boy Scout troop in our church for nine 
years,” he said, “and they have not camped 
out once on Sunday.” The camping out 
depends largely on the scoutmaster. If 
he disapproves of it there is no Sunday 
camping, Mr. Eland said, 





New Head for Bryn Mawr. Miss Helen 
Taft, daughter of former President Taft, 
has ‘been chosen to serve as acting presi- 
dent during next year of Bryn Mawr col- 
lege, a woman’s educational institution at 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Dr. M. C. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the college, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence for a tour of the world. 
Miss Taft was formerly a dean of the col- 
lege. 


Virtue consists not in insensibility or 
total freedom from passion, but in well 
ordering and keeping them within meas- 
ure.—Plutarch. 


BEATS GASOLINE AT 
15 CENTS A GALLON. 


New Invention Makes Fords Run 34 Miles 
on Gallon of Gasoline. Other Cars Show 
Proportionate Savings. 

A new carburetor which cuts down the 
gasoline consumption of any motor, in- 
cluding the Ford, and reduces gasoline 
bills from one-third to one-half is the 
proud achievement of the Air Friction 
Carburetor Co., 401 Madison St., Dayton, 
Ohio. This remarkable invention not only 
increases the power of all motors from 30 
to 50 per cent, but enables everyone to 
run slow on high gear. With it you can 
use the very cheapest grade of gasoline or 
half gasoline and half kerosene and still 
get more power and more mileage than 
you now get from the highest test gaso- 
line. Many Ford owners say that they now 
get as high as 45 or 50 miles to a gallon 
of gasoline. So sure are the manufacturers 
of the immense saving their new carbure- 
tor will make that they offer to send it on 
30 days’ trial to every car owner. As it 
can be put on or taken off in a few min- 
utes by anyone, all readers who want to 
try it should send their name, address and 
make of car to the manufacturers at once. 
They also want local agents to whom they 
offer exceptionally large profits. Write 
them today.—Advt. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





ITALY. 


The Earthquake which occurred in 
the Florence district early in the month 
killing scores of people and injuring 
many more, destroyed numerous build- 
ings, including homes, churches, public 
buildings and schools. For a time the 
hospitals were taxed to the limit to 
eare for those in acute need of surgical 
and medical attention and there was 
considerable suffering, owing to lack 
of supplies and to transport difficulties. 
Some of the towns most severely shak- 
en looked like French towns in the war 
zone after a severe artillery 


soldiers on March 12 last. Three apol- 
ogies were tendered almost simultane- 
ously, one to the American minister at 
Peking, one to the consul general at 
Tientsin and one to the commander of 
the soldiers who were attacked. It is 
admitted that the Japanese were wholly 
in the wrong and the American soldiers 
in no way to blame for the trouble, as 
was at first charged. 

The affair, it will be remembered, oc- 
curred when armed Japanese troops in- 
vaded the French concession and ar- 
rested two American soldiers. These 





bombardment, Military au- 
thorities at once took charge 
of the situation and began the 
distribution of supplies of 
food,clothingand other things 
needed by the homeless vic- 
tims. A large number of army 
tents were provided to shel- 
ter the homeless and those 
who feared being buried in 
ruins if they went back to 
their homes. Later many 
portable barracks, including 
steel U. S. army barracks, 
were brought in. Two relief 
trains carrying food were dis- 
patched from Paris by the 
American Red Cross and food 
supplies and rescue parties 
went to the scene from vari- 
ous places in Italy. 





H. C. of L. Causes Strikes. 
Strikes to protest against the 1 
high cost of food and other Sides of 
necessities have taken place lately at 
Faenza, Ancona and elsewhere in 
the Romagna district of central Italy. 
Strikes and demonstrations of a similar 
nature have occurred in many other 
places, including Forli, Florence, Ra- 
venna, Bologna, Milan, Leghorn and 
Alessandria and the food troubles 
threaten to spread to all parts of the 
country. Four persons were killed in 
Imola recently in a clash between de- 
monstrants and government troops. 
During rioting at Florence a number of 
food stores were sacked and various 
other acts of disorder occurred. One 
person was killed and several others 
were injured. The authorities in the 
Romagna district, it is said, have sur- 
rendered their administrative powers 
to socialist, anarchist and syndicalist 
organizations and the latter have taken 
control as soviets. It was in this dis- 
trict that a revolutionary republican 
movement broke out five years ago. 





JAPAN. 

Apologizes to U. S. The imperial gov- 
ernment has submitted formal apolo- 
gies to the United States for the insults 
and violence to American soldiers sta- 
tioned at Tientsin, China, by Japanese 





men were dragged out and after being 
shamefully treated were thrown into 
jail. One was wounded by a bayonet 
jab in the back in such a way that one 
leg was completely paralyzed. The 
other was held by a number of Japan- 
ese soldiers while others with their 
bayonets vainly sought to intimidate 
him by jabbing at his abdomen. Other 
Americans who sought to interfere 
were roughly handled. 

The incident aroused considerable 
feeling at Washington and officials de- 
clare that it is in no wise closed, de- 
spite the apologies. Those individuals 
guilty of the outrage must be appre- 
hended and fittingly punished and rep- 
aration must be made for the injury 
done to the Americans before the Unit- 
ed States will let the matter drop, it is 
declared. 


FRANCE. 
The Fourth of July was almost as 
much a day of festivities in France this 
year as it is in America, Schools and 


“ offices were closed and business was 


largely suspended, the French people 
joining with Americans in celebrating 
American independence. French and 
American troops paraded, a_ special 


Note Molten Lava 
Crater Pit and Fire and Smoke Belching Forth. 


ground was postponed while the war 


guard of honor bearing the old “stan- 
dards of the French regiments which 
fought with the Americans in the Rev- 
olutionary war. Gen. Pershing and Rear 
Admiral Knapp, commanding U. S. naval 
forces in European waters, with their 
staffs, were specially honored at the 
Paris city hall. 


Yanks and French Clash. A drunken 
American officer some time ago tore 
down a French flag at Brest and tram- 
pled on it. He was at once attacked by 
a crowd of Frenchmen. Americans 
passing by joined in the melee without 
stopping to inquire what had started 
it. French civilians and sailors then 
attempted to rush the quarters of Amer- 
ican officers and attacked uniformed 
Americans wherever they found them. 
Order was finally restored when a com- 
pany of marines appeared on 
the scene with fixed bayonets. 
Two Frenchmen were killed 
and five American soldiers 
and sailors were injured. 





1,366,000 Killed in War. Of- 
ficial figures show that the 
total number of French fight- 
ers killed and missing on 
land and sea from the begin- 
ning of the war until the ar- 
mistice was signed was 1,366,- 
000. Losses in the army to- 
taled 1,089,700 killed and 265,- 
800 missing, altogether, a lit- 
tle more than 16 per cent cf 
the total number of men mo- 
bilized—8,410,000. Losses in 
the navy were 5500 killed and 
5200 missing, about four per 
cent of the complement. 


First After-War Duel. The 
settlement of many personal 
differences on the dueling 


was on. \Recently a long-deferred af- 
fair of this kind between two promi- 
nent citizens of Bayonne was fought, 
the first since the beginning of the 
war. The principals exchanged pistol 
shots without results. 





Americans Get Contract. An Ameri- 
can steel concern has been awarded a 
contract for rebuilding the war-ravaged 
Nancy district. The cost of the work 
is estimated tentatively at $250,000,000 
but the figures may run up to double 
that amount before the work is finished. 





Says U. S. Should Pay. Speaking be- 
fore the chamber of deputies, a mem- 
ber of that body declared that the allies 
should help France to bear part of the 
financial burden imposed on her by the 
war. The United States which had de- 
livered $24,000,000,000 worth of war ma- 
terials to the allies before entering the 
war had spent only $20,000,000,000 after 
becoming a belligerent, he said. 





France’s Battle Scars. Automobile ex- 
cursions have been organized for car- 
rying people from Paris for a two-day 
tour through sections where some of 
the bloodiest fighting in the great war 
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took place. Along the route lies Senlis, 
an early victim of Hun barbarism. In 
this ancient city the mayor andanumber 
of hostages were brutally dragged about 
by German soldiers, insulted and mis- 
treated in every way and finally shot 
without any trial whatever. The ob- 
ject of the fiendish outrages perpetrated 
here, it seems, was to terrorize the peo- 
ple of Paris which the Huns then be- 
lieved would soon be in their hands. 

Tourists find numerous traces of 
fierce fighting about Villers-Cotterets, 
once the home of the novelist, Dumas. 
In a cemetery near by sleep several 
thousand American soldiers, their graves 
marked by black crosses with the names 
lettered on in white. 

At Soissons the excursionists find not 
a single house that has escaped the fury 
of the Hun hordes. The cathedral there, 
like the cathedral at Rheims and ca- 
thedrals in many other places, seems to 
have been specially singled out as a 
target for the Huns’ shells. 

Everywhere in the fighting zones are 
ruins—often of towns that have been 
completely destroyed—and up-turned 
white, barren subsoil or blasted, shell- 
pitted expanses quite bare except for 
shattered remnants of trees scattered 
spersely about. ‘ 

The route leads through Rheims 
whose buildings were all damaged in 
some way and whose beautiful cathe- 
dral was left little more than a jumbled 
mass of ruins, through Dormans, where 
French and American soldiers last year 
checked the Hun avalanche that to anx- 
ious watchers in allied lands seemed 
about to break through with most dis- 
astrous results to the allied cause, and 
through Chateau Thierry, near which 
American forces fought and won un- 
dying glory. 

No Americans not now in France will 
get to visit the battlefields for another 
year, tourist travel from America to 
France being at present restricted by 
the U. S. government. Now that the 
peace treaty has been signed, restric- 
tions are to be lifted somewhat but 
civilians cannot be sure of getting back 
when they want to because homeward- 
bound soldiers and employees of the 
government get first chance at available 
accomodations aboard returning ships. 
American officials are also discouraging 
all but absolutely necessary travel be- 
tween America and England because of 
existing abnormal conditions there. 





Rodin Works Counterfeited. Spurious 
imitations of the works of Rodin, the 
French sculptor, began to appear sev- 
eral years before his death, in 1917, and 
since then they have been turned out 
in considerable numbers. Several 
months ago a detective found that the 
counterfeits were being produced by a 
sculptor against whom Rodin had in- 
stituted a suit some years before he 
died. Recently the French government 
which became custodian of Rodin’s 
works on his death has commenced 
legal proceedings against this sculptor, 
charging him with having counterfeit- 
ed by overcasts many pieces of Rodin 
sculpture, Several other persons are 





involved in the case, among them a man 
who is charged with having bought the 
forged marbles and bronzes at bargain 
prices and sold them at enormous 
profits. 


Ordnance Going to U. S. Ordnance 
material which the. United States ob- 
tained from the French and British gov- 
ernments has been shipped to Ameri- 
ca. Among this material are more than 
200 six-ton Renault tanks, 200 eight-inch 
howitzers and many 75 and 155-milli- 
meter guns, 





Big Sum for Improvements and Re- 
pairs. The government is preparing to 
put about $772,000,000 into new public 
work and about $579,000,000 into the re- 
building and repair on railroads, tele- 
graphs, etc., in the devastated regions. 
More than 5000 miles of railroad are to 
be electrified and some 3500 miles of 
new steam and electric roads are to be 
built. About 6000 miles of national 
roads and 60,000 miles of other high- 
ways ruined by heavy traffic or by ene- 
my shells during the war will have to 
be rebuilt. Some 2000 wrecked bridges 
will have to be replaced and a number 
of tunnels will have to be rebored. Much 
work has already been done but prog- 
ress has been slow on account of the 
shortage of labor. 


France’s Building Losses. The num- 
ber of buildings destroyed or damaged 
in northern France while the war was 
in progress is estimated at 550,000. An 
idea of the appalling magnitude of the 
task of reconstruction is conveyed by 
the following figures for comparison; 
13,350 buildings were destroyed by the 
great fire in London in 1666; 30,- 
800 were burned in Moscow in 1812 
when Napoleon threatened to invade 
Russia; fire in Constantinople destroyed 
3,000 buildings in 1848; about 17,500 
buildings went up in smoke in Chicago 
at the time of the great fire in 1871; the 
1912 Baltimore fire caused a loss of 2500 
buildings; Osaka, Japan, lost 5000 build- 
ings in a great fire in 1912. 


PHILIPPINES. 

Agitators Cause Strike. Agitators seek- 
ing to drive out foreign capital because 
of its alleged oppression of labor brought 
about a strike of street car employees in 
Manila but with the help of constabu- 
lary guards the traction company con- 
tinued the service. Two persons were 
killed and five others were seriously 
injured by the explosion of a bomb 
which had been placed on one of the 
cars and was kicked into the street by 
the motorman. The man who placed 
the bomb was arrested. On his con- 
fession that the secretary of the Phil- 
ippine labor congress had instigated the 
plot and had delivered the bomb to him, 
the labor official was placed under ar- 
rest. 


HOLLAND. 

Will Build Fokkers in Holland. Be- 
fore the war the Dutchman, Fokker, in- 
ventor of the battleplane which bears 
his name, had his factory in Germany. 
The Fokker planes were much used by 
the Germans and those developed near 


the end of the war are regarded by 
aviation experts as among the best for 
fighting purposes ever produced. The 
inventor, it was announced some time 
ago, has established his factory in Hol- 
land and henceforth will produce his 
machines there instead of in Germany. 
American aviation experts were sent to 
Holland recently to study the Fokker 
machine in order to pick up points for 
the possible improvement of American 
planes. American aviation authorities 
also plan to obtain a specimen of every 
type of airplane engine used by the 
Huns during the war and have experts 
study them at airplane factories in or- 
der that any important advantages pos- 
sessed by them and not found in Amer- 
ican engines may be discovered and in- 
corporated in the latter. 


FINLAND. 


Would Trade with U. S. Finland 
which has gained its independence as 
a result of the late world war is now 
free from such disturbing influences as 
threaten many of the other smaller na- 
tions which have lately become inde- 
pendent and its future consequently is 
much more certain. Bolshevism gained 
a foothold in the country at one time, 
thanks to the intrigues of Lenine and 
Trotzky, but after a few months it was 
stamped out and a stable government 
was established. The constitution which 
was adopted in 1917 gives the right ot 
suffrage to both men and women above 
the age of 24. The parliament which is 
elected by general suffrage is to choose 
a president. At present Gen. Manne- 
heim is acting regent. Despite the fact 
that Finland was formerly a part of 
Russia, it has long enjoyed a large mea- 
sure of control over local governmental 
affairs and for years has had a good 
public school system so that there is 
practically no illiteracy. The popula- 
tion numbers about 3,500,000 and the 
area is approximately 145,600 square 
miles. The lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts industry is the principal one in the 
country. Finland is said to have on hand 
the largest stock of sawn lumber in 
the world—about 2,500,000,000 feet. Be- 
sides lumber, steel and iron, dyestuffs, 
textiles, paper and leather are impor- 
tant products. Efforts are now being 
made to interest American business men 
in establishing direct trade relations 
with Finland as the latter needs many 
things which the United States can sup- 
ply, mainly foodstuffs, agricultural ma- 
chinery and raw materials of various 
kinds and also has for sale commodities 
needed in the United States. 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me how 
iron was first discovered? 

Johnny—Yes, sir. 

Teacher—Well! Just tell the class what 
your information is on that point. 

Johnny—I heard pa say yesterday that 
they smelt it. 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government office positions 
now open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write im- 
mediately Franklin Institute, Dept. H84, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list positions.—Ad. 
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Which Government 
Position DoYou Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war ‘“‘reconstruction’’ means 
years of Government activity. Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 

needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 

no ““pull,’’ no politics. 

Think of your future—if bard 
times should come! They do 
not affect Government Civil 

. Service employment. We'll 

\ prepare you quickly for 
=<) appointment by individual 

\ mail instruction, and 

__*& GUARANTEE you a posi- 


P ° \ tion or money back. 
Rural Mail Carrier ‘ Which will be your after- 


war ‘“‘service star’? Puta 


ae 
Immigration 

















Pr Tt tts 








\ ‘pon TODAY. Or simply 

* gend name and address 

Name ’ positions 
examinations. 


. 3 : * ss 

Stenographer-Typist \, cnc mare in ae oon 
postal aski 

_ free —_ "Hy 

Address ' Washington Civil 
Service School 


\ site the position 
Positions for Womea 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ which fully 
« 1002 Marden Bidg. 


\ prefer, and mail the Cou- 

Sa Railway Mail Service 
and lists the different 
* Washington, D.C. 

















75,000 Car Owners 
Paid $4,000,000 for 


No Puanctures—No Blowouts 


If 75,000 car owners can get rid of punc- 
tures and blowouts, double tire mileage, 
and save cost of inner air tubes, extra tires 
and rims, pumps, jacks, . 

ete., with ESSENKAY 

the BETTER-than 

Air Tire Filler, YOU 

can do it. 


ESSENKAY is used 
instead of air— 
No inner tubes 
required—lasts @ 
as long as the & 
car. Doubles 
Tire Mileage. 4x 
s Test ESSENKAY free under your own 
Free Trial road and load conditions. If not satis- 
fied, the trial will cost you nothing, 
Write for Free Trial Offer and 
Booklet, the ‘“Story of Essenkay.’’ 
DEALERS: Write for proposition in open territory. 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS CO. 
37-220 West Superior St., Chicago, lll, 


Member American Tire Filler Industry, Inc. 

















400-Acre Equipped Farm, Income Last 


Year Over $5000. Nearly new 12-room house,baths, 
hot, cold water, gas-lighted, cement-floor main barn, 
big second barn, litter and feed carriers, garage, 
store houses, all good. Smooth machine-worked 
fields, wire-fenced pasture, much wood, timber, fruit. 
On main road, convenient town. Aged owner for 
quick sale includes 10 cows, long list farm imple- 
ments, &c., at low price $8000, easy terms. De. 
tails this money-maker page 41 Catalog Bargains 
19 States, copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
150-EA Nassau St., New York. 





GENTS $175.00 per month 


i" selling famous Albadien Toilet Pre- 
parations. Have been on the market for 24 years. Good 
repeat business. Splendid opportunity. Write for free 

Albadien 





details and agents’ proposition. The 
159 Washington Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

RBS, BARKS 

for medicines; $1.00 to $5.00 pound. List 

900 plants sent for stamp; learn business. 


FOR WILD ROOTS, HE! 
MEDICAL PLANT GROWERS, EXPORT- 
SR es, Box 1001, RHINELANDER, WIS. 














SSIS MUWIC 


Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention § and Discovery 








Can the Apes Think? 

A writer in the Washington Post some 
time ago raised the question of whether 
apes are capable of thinking, declaring 
that it is an important one because, if 
they are sufficiently intelligent to think, 
they can be taught to work. Thus, he 
suggested, it may be possible to make 
these animals relieve man of suchdrudg- 
ery as cleaning the streets, shoveling 
coal, digging ditches, etc. Already, he 
said, a British scientist has succeeded in 
making apes pick cocoanuts, pluck fowls 
and operate simple mechanical devices. 


From his discussion of the subject, 
we condense the following: Scientific 
investigators have found that the ner- 
vous system and the brain of the chim- 
panzee are much the same as those of 
man. There is, however, no differ- 
entiation of function between the right 
and left halves of the ape’s brain and 
he is ambidextrous instead of right or 
left-handed, like man. The cellular and 
fiber structure of the cerebral centers 
in man and the chimpanzee are prac- 
tically the same, differing only in de- 
gree. The chimpanzee’s brain, that of 
an animal and only one-third the size 
of the human brain, has neither the area 
nor the development of the latter. 


In the chimpanzee the sensory nerves 
from the fingers, toes, eyes, ears, etc., 
pass through the medulla oblongata to 
the motor areas in the back part of the 
brain the same as in man. From the 
motor areas of the man’s brain, 
however, these nerves pass on to higher 
centers, the seats of reason, will, moral 
conceptions and other attributes of hu- 
man intelligence. 

Though animals below the apes often 
display remarkable instincts and intel- 
ligence, there is no proof that they ac- 
tually think or reflect; their actions ap- 
parently are purely automatic. Man’s 
mind is distinguished by the ability to 
receive and retain impressions, deliber- 
ate on them, reason about them and 
decide on a course of action. 


Dr. H. J. Mulford, of Buffalo, regards 
the brain of the ape as in a state of 
development through which man has 
passed and places the ape on the same 
level as the feeble-minded man. The 
cellular structure in that part of the 
chimpanzee brain corresponding to the 
so-called thought area of the human 
brain is the same as that of the latter, 
he says, but the cells are fewer in num- 
ber and lack in development; there is 
a thought area in the chimpanzee’s 
brain but it is primitive. 

Prof Yerkes, of Harvard university, 
tells of experiments with a young orang- 
outang named Julius. In one of these 
a banana was suspended from the roof 
of the cage in such a position that Julius 
could not get it either by stretching out 


his arm or by jumping up. At length, 
after trying vainly for several days to 
reach the fruit, the animal looked about 
and found three boxes. He piled these 
one on top of another and then by 
climbing on top of them managed to 
get the coveted banana. In this, Prof. 
Yerkes, concludes, he displayed reason- 
ing and calculating power of an ad- 
vanced order. 

In another experiment a piece of ba- 
nana was placed at either end of a box, 
eight feet long, open at both ends but 
too narrow for Julius to crawl through. 
A third piece of banana was placed in 
the middle of the box, out of reach of 
his hands, and a stick as long as the box 
was left in the cage. The orang-outang 
drew out and ate the two pieces of fruit 
within easy reach of his hands but after 
shaking the box a Jittle made no further 
attempt to obtain the third piece. A 
couple of days later, however, when he 
was hungry, he seized the stick, poked 
the remaining fruit out and ate it. 

When two big circuses were consoli- 
dated some time ago a chimpanzee be- 
longing to one and a negro native of 
Gaboon, Africa, a specimen of the very 
lowest type of human intelligence, be- 
longing to the other were brought to- 
gether. This has given opportunity for 
some interesting scientific studies and 
tests. So far, it appears that the ape, 
“Sally”, is considerably more intelligent 
than the “ape man”, as he is called. 


The ape man belongs to a pygmy tribe 
believed to number only about 150 and 
to be nearing extinction. He came from 
the Gaboon eountry on the west coast 
of Africa. He weighs 150 pounds and 
stands five feet tall. From the fact that 
he has an unusually large mouth and 
teeth twice as heavy as those of civilized 
man it is believed that he represents 
a stage in man’s development in which 
the teeth were used in fighting. 

His memory, it has been found, is 
excellent but he has practically no pow- 
er of reasoning. He is quite unable to 
grasp the idea of the “day after tomor- 
row” and cannot count above three. 
Given a broom he can be made to do a 
fairly good job of sweeping but unless 
he is watched he will at once sweep all 
the dirt back and painstakingly spread 
it about as it was in the first place. His 
native language is supposed to number 
only 150 words. Among these are words 
for “father” and “mother” but the ape 
man apparently is unable to distinguish 
between them. He has no name and 
never had one; the only way to call his 
attention is to grunt. 

Sally, the chimpanzee, is 13 years old 
and the largest animal of her species in 
captivity, being a little less than five 
feet tall and weighing 140 pounds. She 
comes from the same part of Africa as 
the ape man. She knows her name and 
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when it is called responds with alacrity. 
Like those of the ape man, her teeth are 
quite large and heavy. Her ears, like 
those of all chimpanzees, are abnormal- 
ly large, a development resulting from 
the necessity for the animals in the 
wild state to be constantly on the alert 
to avoid their natural enemy, the leopard. 

If a visitor gives Sally a piece of can- 
dy she at once passes it over to her keep- 
er, having been taught to do so because 
candy-eating is regarded as decidedly 
harmful to such animals. Given half a 
chance, however, she invariably keeps 
back some of the sweetmeat, concealing 
it in the palm of her hand. On being 
accused of cheating in this way, Sally 
holds out the empty hand, hoping thus 
to convince her keeper that his sus- 
picions are unfounded. This action is 
regarded as an indication of reasoning 
power of a high order; at any rate it 
displays intelligence greatly superior to 
that of the ape man. 

On one occasion the chimpanzee was 
given a box containing 10 marbles and 
allowed to play with them all day. The 
box was then taken away and two mar- 
bles were removed before she was al- 
lowed to have it again. She at once 
counted those remaining in the box and 
began looking about for the two miss- 
ing ones. The knowledge of numbers 
and the ability to count shown in this 
instance are markedly superior to those 
of the Gaboon. 

Sally’s head shows brain development 
in the upper and back portions—those 
concerned with reasoning and the high- 
er mental activities—materially larger 
and better than is shown by the head of 
the ape man. Her facial expression 
shows far more intellect and delibera- 
tion than that of the ape man; her face 
is serious and almost solemn while his 
is peculiarly expressive of brutishness, 
his thick, wide lips giving him almost 
an inhuman appearance. 





Teddy Jones may always be relied upon 
to give the most unexpected answers in 
school. The other day he defined a piece 
of blotting paper as “something you have 
to hunt all over the house for while the 
ink is getting dry.” When asked to name 
the highest form of animal life, he re- 
sponded: 

“Please, a giraffe is the highest form of 
animal life.” 





It matters little what or where we are 
now, for we can conquer a better lot.— 
Channing. 


HIS HEARING RESTORED. 


The invisible antiseptic ear drum in- 
vented by Mr. A. O. Leonard, which is in 
reality a miniature megaphone, fitting in- 
side the ear and entirely out of sight, is 
restoring the hearing of literally hundreds 
of people in New York city. Mr. Leonard 
invented this remarkable drum to relieve 
himself of deafness and head noises, and 
it does this so successfully that no one 
could tell that he is a deaf man. This ear 
drum is effective when deafness is caused 
by catarrh or by perforated, partially or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A request 
for information addressed to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 5th Ave., New York city, will 
be given a prompt reply.—Advt. 











fi seusmece views I 


Tacoma Ledger.—Whatever happens in 
Turkey ultimately, we are convinced that 
her opportunities for pulling off week-end 
massacres are gone forever. 








Louisville Courier-Journal—With hogs at 
$20.60, the honest farmer is the farmer who 
is candid enough to smile. 


Philadelphia Press.—In digesting the 
peace treaty the Huns find it has a strong 
flavor of crow. ‘ 





Kansas City Star—We may now expect 
to see both the big political parties make 
fools of themselves over the ladies. 





Toledo Blade.—We fear there will be no- 
body left to keep the league of nations out 
of war. 





New York Sun.—Complete educational 
advice for aviators: Read and Wright. 





Kansas City Journal—Who was whipped 
in the late war? Evidently it wasn’t Ger- 
many. At any rate she wasn’t whipped 
enough. 





Washington Herald—A few more years 
of this and a silver dollar won’t be worth 
enough to pay for the wear and tear on 
your pants’ pocket. 


Indianapolis News.—At "$5,000 and five 
years an attempt, Bolsheviking would be 
too expensive for the ordinary run of reds. 


Rochester Herald.—Berlin says accept- 
ance of the peace terms means poverty, 
hunger and slavery. But not as bad as 
they gave Belgium, at that. 





Washington Star.—The United States 
senate manifests some disinclination to be 
left with a large quantity of unused advice 
and consent on its hands. 





Savannah News.—lIt is not surprising 
that Talaat Bey, the Turk who signed away 
the lives of a million Armenians, should 
now have a place of refuge near Potsdam. 





Charleston News and Courier.—The Ger- 
mans demand an American instead of a 
European peace. They don’t seem to real- 
ize that, while a European peace will de- 
prive them of their colonies, an American 
peace would deprive them of their beer. 


Wisconsin State Journal—It used to be 
said that America didn’t care much for 
music. But now listen to America! There’s 
music here, there and everywhere—“canned 
music” to a large extent, that’s true, but so 
delightfully canned that it is better than 
much of the original article. Pianos, bands, 
orchestras delighting thousands every day 
in the movie theaters, talking-machines by 














the hundreds of thousands, great pipe or 
gans—all these are daily doing their bi/ 
for the musical life of America. And Amer 
ica enjoys it—Man, how this nation doe: 
enjoy it! 













No craving for tobacco in any form S\ 
when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. { 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 
aided. It’salosing fight against heavy odds 
and means a serious s) to the nervous 
system. Let ihe tobacco habit quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just take 
Tob Red » according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
reliable 










marvelously quick and — 
remedy for the tobacco habi 
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4 Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit- 










forming drugs of any kind. It isin no sense 
@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
= treatment you have absolutely nodesire 
use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of ‘the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use a a one cane, 
a, pipe, chew plug or ne cut or 
use snuff, o Red r will positive. 
y ere eee of desire in from 43 
7hours. This we absolutely guarantee 
every case or money refunded. 
in ete today for our free booklet showing 
the deadly effect of tobacco upon the human 
stem and sitive proof that Tobacco 
eemerwi walchiy tree free you of thehabit. 


Newell Pharmacal Gompants 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, 
OR Pak em Wee ee 


A Really Wonderful Health 
Restorer Without Medicine 


You may not believe that such a simple thing as 
pure Olive Oil will restore your health—but there 
is a kind of Olive Oil that will prove its wonderful 
eurative value if a single quart can is tried. It is 
not the kind sold in the stores. It is the cold press- 
ed Untreated Olive Oil made from fresh ripe pur- 
ple olives—pressed cold on a private estate in Spain 
where the olives are grown. A most unusual Oil 
with the delicate fruity taste of the ripe olives— 
and absolutely pure. is Oil does not repeat— not 
even with those who dislike the regular Olive Oil. 
In dangerous chronic constipation its immediate 
effect is wonderful, It gives most beneficial results 
in Gall Stones, Indigestion, Gastrits, Liver Com- 
plaint, Intestinal and Bladder troubles, Weakness, 
Wasting, Nervousness. Builds up, strengthens, gives 








vigor, tonics the whole system. For clearing the 
blood this pure Olive Of is wonderfully effective in 
improving the skin, and banishing pimples and erup- 


tions. These statements are made on the strength of 
letters receied by us from users of this really re- 
markable Olive Oil. On first orders, on receipt of 
price, we deliver free of postage or express, to your 
address, quarts or gallons, anywhere in the U. 8. 
On further orders we pay charges up to 600 miles 
on gallons only. On quarts on second orders no free 
delivery. In cans only and full measure. Quart, 
$1.50, Gallon, $4.75. You save $1.25 if buy by gallon. 
We also offer our little book, Health Facts Partial 
Fasting and Food. Price 40c. Get our Olive Oil 
booklet. It ig free. Just try a single quart of this 
Oil and let it convince you there is health in the 
right kind of Olive Oil. The summer is the time to 
use Olive Oil. It is not heating as some think. 
GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
222 Front St., New York City 
32 Years Oli Merchants. 


We sell only to the consumer because the price will 
not allow a profit to dealers, 


CATARRH 7021 who sutter from any 
A & T H M A receive eceive FREE Laan 
BRONCHITIS ° bow ‘0 treat, same by 
ressing E. 
HAY FEVER 270 2743A Gladys Ave., Chicago, Ml 


Ladies'sir i: YOUNGER 


Thornton's Hair Stain is instantaneous dye of French origin for 
returning hair to its ori color, either tan, brown or black. 
Will postpay regular cent. pac for 30 cents. Write for 


agents | ORIENTAL MFG. CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Have you a invention to sell ereniy Sand 


details to AD ictical MFG. CO., 168 St. is, 
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NOW “SOBER SECOND THOUGHT”. 


T is by slow and difficult stages that 
| civilization moves forward. ‘There 
are always in existence a class of 
human beings whose highest ambition 
is to impede progress. It was only a 
few centuries ago that the common peo- 
ple had no rights at all; they were sup- 
posed to be created solely for the bene- 
fit of those who ruled over them. 


‘Anyone who had the hardihood to 
think differently from the rulers found 
it dangerous to divulge his views to 
others. The censorship on human ex- 
pression and thought was absolute and 
the penalty for disobedience death. It 
was a crime even to read the Bible, or 
to possess one. Books were rare and 
costly and newspapers were unknown. 


This was not because printing was 
unknown; printing was an art that had 
been practiced in China from very re- 
mote time. But there was no demand 
for printing, as it was against the law 
to print anything. As soon as the cen- 
sorship lid was lifted a little, the print- 
ing press came into use and books be- 
gan to multiply rapidly. Copies of 
books which had cost thousands of dol- 
lars, because they had to be inscribed 
by hand, could soon be had for a com- 
paratively small sum. 

Newspapers however continued un- 
der the ban until a surprisingly late 
date. The London Post, the oldest of 
the London dailies, was first issued in 
1772—only 147 years ago. Such peri- 
odicals as there were were of a most 
academic and characterless nature, for 
the editors didn’t dare say anything 
that had any point to it. 

Reformers and other public-spirited 
men had to issue their writings under 
the cover of false names and carefully 
conceal their own identity if they want- 
ed to say anything in opposition to the 
ruling powers or they resorted to satires 
to camouflage their meaning. 


The famous “Letters of Junius” were 
issued at that period. These caustic 
criticisms and exposures of the govern- 
ment officials of England aroused uni- 
versal attention. The government tried 
in every way to discover who the author 
was, but as he was attached to his head 
and he wanted to remain attached to 
it he lay low. The authorship of the 
letters was attributed to upwards of 
50 different.public men of that time, 
and it has never been postively settled, 
though the weight of evidence points to 
Sir Philip Francis. 

Newspapers up to that time were not 
permitted to publish the deliberations 
of parliament; all such things were 
kept from the people. The “Letters of 
Junius” helped to expose the vile con- 
ditions and it was not long before the 
London Post and other papers began 
giving the public an accurate account of 
everything the government did. 

Needless to say, a great new epoch 
of liberalism and popular enlighten- 
ment and liberty was there begun. The 
lid was off for good, and since that time 
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eivituaiiiads have presumed to main- 
tain censorship of news only during 
war time, and then only to a very lime 
ited extent. The people everywhere 
now regard it as a matter of course that 
they are entitled to know all about 
everything. In practically every coun- 
try they now rule, at least nominally. 
The old order of autocracy has gone 
forever, and the new era of democracy 
has come for good. 


Now that the people have been given 
the power to govern, it is of vital im- 
portance that they shall be enlightened 
to the greatest possible extent. How 
are the citizens of a republic to vote 
intelligently on great issues unless they 
are reliably informed about them, If 
we are to have a government which 
truly represents the popular will, the 
people must know the facts so that they 
can arrive at an intelligent judgment. 
You wouldn’t expect a jury to reach 
a sensible verdict if the evidence was 
kept from them. 


Oct. 13, 1917 congress added a “rider” 
to a war appropriation bill under which 
the postage on “second-class” matter— 
that is newspapers and periodicals— 
was very materially increased. The 
postage rate for many years had been 
a cent a pound, and under this wise 
and far-sighted provision of law the 
people of this country had had the 
best and cheapest reading* matter en- 
joyed by any nation. 

The new law of 1917 provided for 
postage rates which were to automatic- 
ally increase July 1 each year for a 
period of four years. Moreover, a most 
burdensome system was laid down un- 
der which the rates of postage on the 
advertising portions of papers were to 
be different from those on the portions 
containing regular reading matter, and 
these rates were to rise according to 
the “zones” established by the parcel- 
post. 


July 1 of last year, the basic rate 
went to a cent and a quarter a pound 
and July 1 of this year it went to a 
cent and a half. The zone rates will 
continue to increase for two years more, 
at the end of which time they will 
run from two cents to 10 cents a pound, 
according to the -zones in which the 
subscribers live. 


We figure that the postage rate on 
the Pathfinder, which was about 10 
cents a year for each subscriber, will 
be increased to over 30 cents next year. 
In other words this law imposes a di- 
rect tax of 20 cents on every Pathfinder 
subscription, which would more than 
eat up-any profit there was in issuing 
the paper. On our present subscription 
list of about 275,000, this would amount 
to a total penalty of $55,000 a year. 


All the expenses involved in publish- 
ing papers have nearly doubled since 
the pre-war period, and if this huge in- 
crease for postage has to be paid it is 
plain that many publications will have 
to go out of existence, It is stated that 
some 200 daily papers and a much larger 


number of wauiitllie ana saaatilies ‘ies 
already had to give up the ghost on 
account of the increased cost of issu- 
ance, and the worst of the increases are 
still to come. 


The pretext for the increase of post- 
age on second-class matter was that it 
cost the government much more to 
handle this matter than it received for 
it. But that has nothing to do with the 
case. Uncle Sam has no way of know- 
ing how much it costs him to do any- 
thing. The mail service is all so in- 
tertwined that it is impossible to de- 
termine how much of the cost should be 
charged to the carrying of second-class 
matter. 

Postmaster-General Burleson has just 
reported that the post office department 
made a profit of $17,000,000 in the last 
fiscal year. If this is true it is some- 
thing to be ashamed of, not to boasted 
of. The public service should never 
be run with the object of making a 
profit; profiteering is the very last thing 
that should be tolerated in this con- 
nection. To confess to a profit is to 
confess that the people have been cheat- 
ed. 


The rural -free delivery has added 
greatly to the cost of running the postal 
service and everybody knows that this 
branch of the service is run at a loss, 
but that would be no reason for charg- 
ing the patrons on rural routes more 
postage in order to allow the govern- 
ment to “make a profit” off them. 


Under Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations alike, the Pathfinder has 
always declared that the postal service 
should not be run for a profit but that 
it should be run for the benefit of the 
people. The postal system is for the 
purpose of serving them, and there 
should be no question of picking out 
any particular branch of it and requir- 
ing it to yield a profit. The whole con- 
ception of profit on public service is 
fundamentally wrong. 


Congress is going to take a hand in 
these matters, and we are going to have 
radical changes in policies and methods. 
The postal authorities have just admit- 
ted to congress that a profit of about 
$1,000,000 a year is made from the in- 
surance feature of the parcel-post. And 
yet, while Uncle Sam is pocketing these 
“profits”, he refuses to pay patrons for 
insured packages which are lost in the 
mails. These claims are held up for 
many months at a time and the claim- 
ants can get no satisfaction. It is by 
such methods as this that the postal 
service is made to appear to pay a 
profit. 


The increase of letter postage to three 
cents and postal cards to two cents 
which was adopted at the same time 
as the raise in second-class rates went 
out of force at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, but the increases on news- 
papers and periodicals continue to pile 
up. George Creel, head of the federal 
committee on public information, testi- 
fies that the newspapers of this coun- 
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try performed a monumental work in 
helping: to win the war. “All drives 
owed their success to the newspapers 
and every appeal was met by the dona- 
tions of thousands of columns of space,” 
he says. And yet the government re- 
pays this patriotic service by penaliz- 
ing the newspapers—and this at a time 
when they are already loaded up to the 
danger line. 


There is no question that the zone 
system of rates as applied to newspapers 
is vicious and wrong. It is going to be 
repealed, we hope. Representative Mon- 
dell of Wyo., the Republican leader in 
the house, has just introduced in the 
house a bill to repeal the zone law and 
restore the pre-war flat rate of a cent 
a pound. When the auspicious time 
comes we are going to ask our readers 
to make it very piain to their senators 
and members that they want this bill 
passed. 


The 65th congress, which adopted this 
infamous zone law, was a notorious 
bourbon congress which shut its eyes 
to the rights of the people and ran riot 
with ruinous legislation. The people at 
the election of last November put their 
veto on that congress and elected a 
more progressive one. The voters left 
at home no less than 49 of the congress- 
men who had voted for the zone law. 
Those in the present congress who lean 
to the bourbon way of looking at things 
should heed this handwriting on the 
wall and should make up their minds to 
get on the right side while there is 
time. 


The zone system used to be in force, 
years ago, It was abolished by Lincoln. 
That great friend of the common people 
saw that any system which divided the 
country up into zones or sections and 
made the people in one zone pay more 
for their postal service than those in 
other parts was a crime against the 
principle of democracy. He saw that 
it was of vital importance that the peo- 
ple in the remote backwoods districts 
should be provided with reading at a 
cost which was within their means. He 
saw that it was even more important 
for these people of the rural districts 
to have cheap postal service than for 
the people of the cities, who had vastly 
more advantages. And he didn’t hesitate 
to condemn the zone idea as being hos- 
tile to the welfare of the people. 

“When President Wilson was governor 
of New Jersey and somebody wanted 
him to approve a scheme for introduc- 
ing the zone system of postage he con- 
demned the movement in the most em- 
phatic way. Said he: “It must be that 





those who are proposing this change of 
rates do not comprehend the effect it 


‘would have. It would be a direct tax— 


and a very serious one—upon the for- 
mation and expression of opinion. Sure- 
ly sober second thought will prevent 
any such mischievous blunder.” 

President Wilson was right. This con- 
gress should apply its “sober second 
thought” to the zone law and repeal it. 
It now remains for the people of the 
country to let their representatives 
know where they stand on the subject. 
If this law continues in effect the Path- 
finder will have to follow the example 
of the other periodicals of the country 
and increase its subscription rates. We 
shall probably have to make subscribers 
in distant zones pay a higher rate than 
those near by, as some publishers have 
already done. 


We don’t want to do this and we mean 
to move heaven and earth before letting 
the zone law stand. This is your busi- 
ness, even more than ours. The Path- 
finder can double its subscription price 
and thus make up for all increases. But 
it is the mission of this paper to do its 
share in the great work of popular en- 


‘lightenment and we want to keep the 


price so low that no-one who would 
be helped by such a paper need do with- 
out it. It is not merely a question of 
dollars and cents but of civilization and 
progress. 

q 


EXT the women are going to attack 

that stronghold of masculinism, the 
Episcopal church. Under the existing 
rules of that church no woman in the 
church may bring charges against a 
minister or bishop, but any charges 
must be brought through “10 or more 
male communicants in good standing.” 
The women are beginning to ask what 
reason there is for having that word 
“male” there. Now that the whole na- 
tion is to recognize women as on the 
same footing with men in the political 
capacity, the question comes up, can the 
churches afford to be less just and less 
progressive? When the politicians have 
got to the point where they recognize 
the equality of the sexes, can the 
church leaders continue to uphold the 
old idea of male ascendancy? And if the 
churches insist on suppressing the fem- 
inine element are they not going to drive 
this element largely into other activities 
in which there is no such unjust sex 
discrimination? The women now are 
the main support of the churches; can 
the churches afford to treat them as in- 
feriors to the male sex? In short, when 
this issue of feminism has forced itself 





on all the secular world, is the religious 
world going to be able to suppress it? 
Is the soul of a woman of less value or 
of lower gradé than that of a man? 
On what grounds can the males assume 
that they are authorized to speak for 
and represent the females of the species 
in matters religious? These and other 
equally pointed questions are being ask- 
ed by the women, and they are going to 
have satisfactory answers or know the 
reason why. They will no longer be put 
off with the fiat that things are “so be- 
cause they are so.” The National Wom- 
an’s Suffrage Association, the National 
Woman’s Party and other big women’s 
organizations have endorsed the move- 
ment that is now under way for strik- 
ing out the offending little word “male” 
from the Episcopal rules, and the issue 
is going to be put up to the church lead- 
ers at the next convention, to be held 
in October. It is no business of ours, 
but we predict that the women in due 
time will gain their point in this as in 
other cases. 


q 

AMUEL TATLOW, of Bay Ridge, Fla., 

objects to our referring to our war 
of 1861-5 as the “Civil” war; a civil 
war, he says, is “a war .between two 
political parties for the control of the 
same government.” And he adds: “We 
in the South did not care a d—n who 
controlled the government of the Unit- 
ed States; we wanted another govern- 
ment, but didn’t get it. We were rebels, 
pure and simple—tell the truth. It was 
the war of the American rebellion.” 
Mr. Tatlow is right. The Confederates 
were rebels, and there is nothing dis- 
honorable about that term—but as a 
matter of fact most of the people who 
were on that side don’t approve being 
called that. And in deference to such 
sentiment we speak of that war as the 
Civil war. It was a civil war in the 
sense of “occurring within the state or 
between citizens”, as the Standard dic- 
tionary says, or “within the city or 
state,” as Webster’s says, People make 
a mistake anyway when they worry 
too much over the names of things; 
better devote their energies to some- 
thing more profitable. What will this 
present war be called? All sorts of 
names have been proposed, but nothing 
so far that really does justice to it. But 
it doesn’t matter what it is called, and 
the name it is called by will have no 
bearing on its results. 


q 
OST unkindest cut of all—king of 
Siam has given President Wilson a 
white elephant. The king is a humorist, 
evidently. 
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David S. Barry, President. Percy M. Bailey, Sec.-Mgr. 
George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. 


Our Platform. The aim of this paper is to give busy: 
earnest people a digest of all the really important develop- 
ments in world-progress in condensed, clean and orderly, yet 
sprightly and entertainingform. We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinion; from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they arefound. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea of forcing 
conclusionson our friends, but ratherof stimulating th« cght 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but vours to safeguard. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultwate your mind. Develop 1 

your literary gifts.Masterthe py 

art of self-expression.Make [ 
‘our spare time profitable. | 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writs 

‘ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

P Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr.Esenwein ay by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 

i ‘One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he’ 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
‘and mother, is averaging over $75 4. week frond 
photoplay writing alone. 

4 There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The_universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recegnize it, for 

| they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, wé offer @ 
Ma|Nuscript CritiasM service. 


150-page illustrated-tatalogue free. 
Please address 


Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 2 Springfield, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 
wear te tents ts te te 


aC Vis Oitilatins 


JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYCIENE 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 
Summer 
Reginald 8S. Oswald, M. D. 
Candy—Its Use and Abuse 
H. M. Lome 
Summer Diarrhoea 


Prevention and Treatment 
J. H. Jackson, M. D. 


Vegeterianism and Health 
T. B. Allinson, I. BR. C. 8. 
Health Influenced by Colors 


Sunlight and the Human Body 
Edward B. Warman, A. M. 





Personal €xperience 
Irene Norton Bond 


cents a copy $2.00 a 
Trial offer 3. months 25 =“ 





EALTH CULTURE 
o1sseh at Bidg., New York City 





Investment in health 
big dividends, ask ‘youseolt? 


START A MOVING PICTURE SHO 
tus jae Make Money Fast 


We sell complete, guaranteed 

machine and outfit on easy terms 
OPENINGS EVERY WHERE 

SUCCESS FOR YOU NOW 





National Moving Picture Co. 
Dept. A. L. 537 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 











Self-instruction Course in 


CIVIL SERVICE 


quickly prepates you for Clerk. Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Post- 
office, Railway Mail, Rural Carrier, and all Government, State and 
Municipal examipations. 331 pages; solid meat from cover to 


cover. By mail, $2. Money back if not entirely satisfactory. 


Write today. Circulars free. CHICAGO CIVIL 
. Dept. S, 25 E. Jackson Bivd,, 





We revise poems 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A wuts masts end 
arantee t lication. Subm 
BROADWAY STUDIOS, 1250, Fitzgerald Building. New York 
+ FOR newspape . - 
Write tone beds Sele = omy = big a. oa 


right book telling how sent FREE by editor on request. Press 
Reporting Syn . Times Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. 











ff QUESTION BOX}, 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest we are glad to attend to. Always give 
name and address in case we have to write.—Editors. 





Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Ques. Please tell me whén the Y. M. C. 
A. originated and state its purposes.—Ans. 
Association was founded by George Wil- 
liams in London, England, in 1844. First 
association in America was founded in 
1851. Primary purpose is to minister in 
religious way to young men. It provides 
for benefit of its members libraries, read- 
ing rooms, baths, gymnasiums, lectures and 
special instruction in various branches of 
learning and frequently homes for young 
men far from their own homes and 
friends. Association has done great work 
in caring for soldiers during late war and 
it is still at work assisting wounded men, 
prisoners and other war sufferers. Branch- 
es of association exist now in nearly all 
parts of world. 


The Plunge Battery. 


Ques. What is a plunge battery ?—Ans. 
Device for obtaining electric current by 
chemical action. So called because one or 
both of its elements may be withdrawn 
from exciting fluid to render it inoperative 
and so prevent waste when current is not 
wanted. 


Tobacco Acreage in U. S. 


Ques. How much land was devoted to 
growing tobacco in 1918?—Ans. About 1,- 
452,000 acres. 


Prosecution of Foreign Representative. 

Ques. Why is it that diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries in the U. 
S., as well as their secretaries, servants, 
etc., cannot be arrested, tried and punished 
under the laws of this country the same as 
an American would be for committing the 
same offenses?—Ans. Representatives of 
foreign governments, with their suites are 
given immunity from prosecution in order 
that international complications may be 
avoided. If such person commits crime 
here he may on representation by U. S. 
government to his home government be 
recalled and tried under laws of home 
country. 


Substitute Soldiers Not Accepted. 

Ques. Can a soldier secure his dis- 
charge if he gets another man, not in mili- 
tary service, to enlist in the army and do 
the same kind of work he is doing?—Ans. 
No; when soldier enters service he must 
complete his term of enlistment or if he 
enlisted for duration of war, remain in 
service until discharged or until peace is 
definitely established. 


Artesian Wells. 


Ques. 1. Why does the water flow from 
artesian wells?—Ans. Geologists explain 
that artesian well must tap pervious stra- 
tum in earth, protected above and below 
by water-tight bed. Porous layer comes 
to surface in some elevated region and is 
supplied with rain and surface water. This 
layer pitches downward to considerable 


depth and then rises again, forming large 
basin which retains water. When boring 
taps this basin below cavities in which 
water is stored water rises in boring or 
well and flows out if supply is sufficiently 
high. Ques. 2. When was the first arte- 
sian well. bored?—Ans. Chinese and Egyp- 
tians many centuries ago had wells of this 
kind. It is said that remains of borings 
which were originally flowing wells are 
yet to be found in Sahara desert. Oldest 
known artesian well in Europe is at Lillers 
in Artois—from which name is derived. 
This well was sunk in 1126. Ques. 3. Are 
artesian wells likely to become exhausted 
and cease to flow? Is it advisable to shut 
them off when water is not wanted?—Ans. 
Usually flow gradually diminishes. Some 
wells cease to flow after few months, oth- 
ers continue for years. In some cases 
diminished flow and exhaustion are doubt- 
less due to sinking of other wells in basin. 
Best to shut off flow when water is not 
needed. 


Total Eclipses of Sun and Moon. 


Ques. Why is it that total eclipses of 
the sun are less frequent than total 
eclipses of the moon?—Ans. Total lunar 
eclipses are actually rarer than»total solar 
eclipses. Former are seen more frequently, 
however, because they are visible over en- 
tire unilluminated hemisphere of earth and 
because of long duration of eclipse which 
may be for several hours. Because moon 
is comparatively small, cone of its shadow 
cannot enshroud more than zone 180 miles 
wide on earth’s surface. Eclipse of sun, 
therefore, is total only within this zone. 
For certain distance on either side of this 
zone only portion of sun’s disc is ob- 
scured and in this region eclipse is said to 
be partial. If eclipse of sun takes place at 
time when moon is at greatest distance 
from earth moon’s disc does not cover 
that of sun and so ring is left exposed to 
view of observer. Such an eclipse is de- 
scribed as an annular one. 


Authors of “Every Man’s Land.” 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
C. -N. and A. M. Williamson, authors of 
the story, “Every Man’s Land”, which ap- 
peared serially in the Pathfinder some time 
ago.—Ans. Mrs. Williamson, formerly 
Alice M. Livingston, was born at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. After Some experience’ as 
newspaper reporter in this country she 
went to London where she engaged in sim- 
ilar work. There she met Chas N. William- 
son who later became her husband. He 
was newspaper man, founder of “Black and 
White.” Since their marriage they have 
collaborated in writing and have been quite 
successful as fictionists. Among their best- 
known stories besides “Every Man’s Land” 
are “Lightning Conductor”, “Car of Des- 
tiny,” “Motor Maid” and “The Lion’s 


_ Mouse,” which will soon be published sceri- 


ally in Pathfinder. 


Army Hospitals in U. S. 

Ques. Where were the largest army hos- 
pitals in U. S. during the war?—Ans. Larg- 
est was at Fort Sheridan, Ill., with 4300 
beds. Hospital at Ft. McHenry, Baltimore, 
Md., had 2800 beds and one at Ft. McPher- 
son, Ga., had 2200 beds. 


Steamer Leviathan. 

Ques. Please tell me about the steam- 
ship Leviathan, its size, when built, num- 
ber .of U. S. soldiers carried, etc.—Ans. 
Leviathan was German ship, Vaterland, 
among interned German shipping seized 
when U. S. entered war. Name was chang- 
ed and it was put into U. S. service as 
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transport. It is largest vessel ever built. 
Completed in 1914. Built of steel, with 
quadruple screws driven by steam tur- 
bines.. There are six decks and equipment 
throughout is complete and up-to-date. 
Tonnage nearly 54,300, indicated horse- 
power 65,000, length 950 feet, breadth 100 
feet, depth 65 feet. Carried to Europe 
about 94,000 officers and men of U. S. army. 





Fountain Pen Trouble. 


Ques. What causes a fountain pen to 
feed too slowly and how can this defect 
be remedied ?—Ans. It may be clogged and 
dirty. Take it apart and soak it in warm, 
soapy water for few hours and make sure 
that parts through which ink is fed to pen 
are thoroughly cleaned. Use regular foun- 
tain-pen ink as other inks are likely to be 
too thick. Improper feeding may result 
from improper adjusiment of pen, partic- 
ularly from its not being pushed into bar- 
rel far enough. 





Bodies of U. S. Soldiers in France. 


Ques. I understand that the government 
will have the bodies of soldiers who died 
in France brought home if their relatives 
desire it. Can the coffins be opened on 
their arrival in this country for the iden- 
tification of the body?—Ans. Body would 
be in such condition that coffin could not 
be opened. In majority of cases it would 
be impossible to identify body anyway. 


What Are Sea-Beans? 

Ques. What are sea-beans and where do 
they grow?—Ans. These are beans which 
grow on large vines along sandy beaches 
in tropics. They are so named because 
after becoming detached from vines they 
often float long distances in water. Beans 
have little or no value for food but they 
are sometimes worn as ornaments. 








Conscientious Objectors. 


Ques. To what religious sects did the 
men classed as conscientious objectors be- 
long?—Ans. According to war department 
principal religious denominations repre- 
sented among conscientious objectors were 
Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkards and Mora- 
vians. Large proportion of objectors were 
Socialists or I. W. W’s who claimed no 
connection with any religious body. 





Pay of Soldier in Hospital. 

Ques. Does a soldier’s pay continue while 
he is in a hospital, either in France or in 
America?—Ans. His pay continues all the 
time that he is in military service, whether 
in hospital or out. Usually while he is in 
hospital his money as it comes for him is 
kept by adjutant of his company until 
he recovers from sickness or wounds. 





Name of Jacqueminot Rose. 


Ques. How did the Jacqueminot rose 
come to be so named—Ans. Named in 
honor of Frenchman, Viscount Jacquemi- 
not who distinguished himself as soldier 
under first Napoleon in battle of Waterloo. 


American Banks and the War. 


Ques. Are American banks as strong 
since the war as they were before?—Ans. 
According to statements of federal treas- 
ury department, assets of U. S. banks at 
end of war were 39 billions, as against 24 
billions in 1914, having gained 15 billions 
despite absorption of various war loans by 
banks and their depositors. 





The Name Dominoes. 


Ques. Where did the name “dominoes”, 
applied to the familiar game, come from? 
—Ans. Some writers say that name was 
derived from fact that one side of oblong 


pieces with which game is played is black, 
same as domino, black cloak or hood worn 
by monks. Others explain that name came 
from circumstance that monks who had 
been committed to lengthy seclusion and 
forbidden to converse amused themselves 
playing games with small flat stones mark- 
ed with black dots. Story goes that on 
playing their last piece monks would say 
in Latin, “Benedicamus Domino” (Bless the 
Lord). In time this was shortened to 
“Domino” and applied to game as well as 
to pieces with which it is played. 





Brothers and Sisters of President. 


Ques. Has President Wilson any broth- 
ers and sisters?—Ans. He has one brother, 
Joseph R. Wilson, living in Baltimore. His 
two sisters are dead. 


Whisky for Snakebite. 

Ques. Is whisky efficacious in treating a 
person who has been bitten by a poisonous 
snake?—Ans. Medical authorities declare 
that whisky does more harm than good in 
such cases because it puts an extra load on 
heart. 








Language of Gypsies. 

Ques. What language is spoken by the 
gypsies?—Ans. It is said to be Hindu dia- 
lect derived from Sanskrit. There is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to origin 
of these people but their language and oth- 
er characteristics lead many ethnological 
authorities to regard them as descendants 
of obscure tribe. . 





Meaning of “Log-Rolling”. 

Ques. What is the meaning of the phrase 
“log-rolling” as applied to legislation?— 
Ans. When member of legislative body 
finds it impossible to get bill in which he 
is particularly interested passed he ob- 
tains necessary support by promising to 
vote for measures of other members who 
find themselves similarly placed with re- 
gard to measures which they want enacted 
into law... Such co-operation is known as 
log-rolling, from custom that prevailed in 
early days when settlers joined together to 
roll logs for some neighbor who was 
about to build or who was clearing ground 
and wished to get rid of logs. 


What is a Paravane? 


Ques. Please tell me what a paravane 
is?—Ans. This is device towed, one on 
either side of ship, for purpose of deflect- 
ing moored explosive mines, cutting them 
loose and bringing them to surface where 
they may be destroyed or rendered harm- 
less. Device which is British invention 
was successfully used on thousands of al- 
lied vessels in war. 


To Renew Typewriter Ribbon. 

Note: Referring to a question in these 
columns relative to renewing typewriter 
ribbons that have become dry before wear- 
ing out, a reader at Hastings, Okla. ad- 
vises the following treatment which he 
says he has found satisfactory: Take rib- 
bon out of machine and unwind it, being 
careful to avoid kinking it. Fold together 
two edges of piece of chamois skin about 
two inches square and crease it in center. 
Apply to leather some good sewing-ma- 
chine oil and, holding it in one hand, with 
other hand pull ribbon through between 
oiled faces turned together, pressing gently 
so that oil will be distributed evenly to 


ribbon. Renew oil as it is taken up by 
ribbon. This treatment softens color in 
ribbon. It can be repeated if necessary. 


Care should be taken to avoid applying too 
much oil and to keep oil from getting on 
rubber platen. 
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ORGANIZE 
AND WORK 
TOGETHER IN 


Better Living 
Conditions 


ASSURED— 





A Patriotic Fraternity for Co-operative 
Community Achievement 

in uprooting the evils that threaten soc and in 

planting a new human brotherhood of Liberty, Jus- 

tice and Co-operative Democracy. IT TO. 

DAY. The way is presen in th 


“777—THE SKY PILOT OF PATRIOTISM” 
This book its an insptratton. pm *. Te- 
cues of $1.00, which ay on membersh' ip. First 
49 charter members of a local club pay only $1.00. 
We want an organizer in your district and com- 
munity. Ask for a copy of “A Call to Community 
Fellowship," free. Address, Headquarters 
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rock lel 


The fairer the skin the more ugly it is when 
marred by freckles, and they are really un- 
necessary. AS soon as the warm sunshine or 
the hot winds bring them out, causing the 
natural embarrassment that every woman 
feels, get from your druggist a package of 
Kintho Beauty Cream. This is usually an 
easy and effective way to remove them and 
quickly have a soft, clear, youthful and beau- 
tiful complexion, which of course should 
have no freckles. 

Use Kintho at the first sign of freckles, ap- 
plying night and morning, and you should be 
delighted to see how rapidly these ugly spots 
begin to disappear. It is also well to use 
Kintho Soap as this helps to keep the skin 
clear and youthful. 

Kinthe Mfg. Co., Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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rad salaries, “Bankers” hours. Dignified 
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You can’t fail. Practical experience in actual tra office 
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Complete training inexpensive. your = 
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CHARACTER READING FREE 


Send 2Se for my marvelous Perfume Sachet and Character 
Reading from your Handwriting and date of birth showing 
you how to succeed in affairs of life, will be sent you free. 
Money back if dissatisfied. MADAME P. KANO, 
P. O. Box 1105, New Rochelle, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES. Save $25 to $ 
on rebuilt by the well-known Bene og Process * Scid 
—installment or rente entalapplies 
~ a a Write for full details and guarantee. 
Free Trial. YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO.. Dept. 876 CHICAGO. 
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Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given by One Who 
Had It. 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked by Mus- 
cular and Inflammatory Rheumatism. I suffered 
as only those who have it know, for over three 
years. I tried remedy after remedy, and doctor 
after doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary, Finally, I found a remedy that 
cured me completely, and it has never returned. 
I have given it to a number who were terribly 
afflicted and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form of rheu- 
matic trouble to try this marvelous healing 
power. Don’t send a cent; simply mail your 
hame and address and I will send it free to try. 
After you have used it and it has proven itself to 
be that long-looked-for means of curing your 
Rheumatism, you may send the price of it, one 
dollar, but, understand, I do not want your 
money unless you. are perfectly satisfied to send 
it. Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer when 
positive relief is thus offered you free? Don’t 
delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 548 ee Bldg., 

Syracuse, N. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 398. 

This problem, contributed by F. C. 
Deweese, Galena, Kans., will be enjoyed 
by many: Ifa ball falling from a height 
of 84 feet rebounds one-fourth of the 
last descent after each fall what space 
will it have traveled through when it 
strikes the ground the 10th time? 


Are Your Eyes Trustworthy? 


Which line in the upper diagram is 
the longer, AB or CD? Like nearly 
everyone else, you will doubtless an- 
swer that CD is but if you will apply 
a ruler to them you will discover that 
there is no difference whatever in their 
length. Now measure with your eyes 
the lines AB and CD in the lower dia- 
gram. “Well, I got fooled the first time, 
but I won’t here; I know the line CD is 
longer than the line AB,” you will say, 
or words to that effect. Very well, test 
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scuoon 1oF Nu NURSING 
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I will “ladly tell suffer- 

ers how I was CURED of Hay-Fever 
by SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT if you 
will write me at once. SEND No Money! 


eee Cupentet, Box. 3, Hollywood, Calif. 









Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 

Finishing Co,, 238 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
HOME 


INCOLN - JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, $257 


in College, Theological, Law, Music, Business and Graduate 
schools, Usual degrees granted. Lock Box 239 A, Chicago 
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REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept, 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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these as you did the other two. 
isn’t it? 

In looking at things about us our 
eyes take in only the general aspect, 
the combined effect of lines, colors, 
lights, shadows, etc. Therefore we do 
not always see things absolutely as they 
are, although most persons who have 
not had their eyes’ fallibility demon- 
strated to them will swear that they 
can’t be fooled through their eyes. “I 
saw it with my own eyes”, they say, and 
believe that that clinches any statement 
they may make beyond further ques- 
tion. 

There are many well-known effects 
that are decidedly deceiving to the eyes. 
These are called optical illusions. The 
illusions illustrated here result from the 
peculiar effects of combining the 
oblique lines with the horizontal lines. 


Solution for Problem No. 393. 

A passenger train 528 feet-in length 
while traveling at the rate of 30 miles 
per hour meets a freight train 1056 feet 
in length, running in the opposite direc- 
tion at the rate of 18 miles per hour. 
How, long will it take the trains to pass 
each other? 

To pass each other the trains would 


Soothe Your 
Itching Skin 


with Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 52 5. Taloum 35. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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have to cover the total length of both 
which would be 528+ 1056, or 1584 feet. 
They travel at the combined rate of 48 
miles an hour. This would carry them 
in one hour 253,440 feet, which is 160 
times 1584 feet, the distance necessary 
to go. 1/160 of one hour is 3/8 minute, 

22 1/2 seconds, the time necessary for 
the two trains to pass. 

The above concise and clear method 
was submitted by J. F. Peachey, Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 





Try It And See. 


Here is a clever little question sug- 
gested by one of our readers at Elk 
Garden, W. Va.: Said a meek young man 
to a smart young man at an old-time 
country social: “I can place an egg on 
the floor of this room and you can’t 
break it with a half-bushel measure.” 
The meek young man placed an egg in 
the corner of the room on the floor. 
The smart young fellow began with a 
well-seasoned half-bushel measure, 
striking viciously at the egg. Could he 
hit it? 

When you have reasoned the ques- 
tion out to your satisfaction, get an egg 
and a half-bushel measure and try it 
out in a practical way. Whenever pos- 
sible that is the way to tackle problems 
anyway. Theory is all right in its place 
but it is unwise to spend too much time 
theorizing when a practical test can be 
quickly and easily applied. 


Eyes Remain Open in Sleep. 


All fishes which sleep do so with their 
eyes open as they are not provided with 
eyelids and cannot, therefore, close their 
eyes, says a writer in the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. From experiments made 
it was discovered that some fishes have 
no preference for the night time but 
sleep equally well during the day. 

They may be observed resting quite 
motionless for periods, apparently in 
sleep, except that, having no eyelids, 
they are unable to close their eyes to 
exclude all influences from without. 

The hare also sleeps with its eyes 
open, for the simple reason that its eyes 
are unprovided with eyelids. Instead 
of these there is a thin membrane which 
with certain birds folds like a curtain 
in the corner of the eye and, by an in- 
stantaneous action, flies back when sight 
is required, leaving the eye immediate- 
ly and fully open for the exercize of 
sight. 

Some birds, such as the eagles, also 
have this membrane which, when at 


-rest, lies in the corner of the eye, fold- 


ed up like a drawn curtain. 


Spider “Listens” with Its Leg. 


In his book, “The Wonders of In- 
stinct”, the late Henri Fabre, eminent 
French naturalist and entomologist, tells 
about a species of spider, the epeira, 
which ingeniously employs a delicate 
gossamer thread of its own spinning to 
signal the capture of an insect in its web 





snare. This thread which is suspended 
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from the center of the web extends 
downward and is attached to a foot of 
the spider which spends its days lei- 
surely in a crevice underneath the web. 

When a hapless insect gets caught in 
the web its struggles to get free of 
course shake the web. This motion is 
communicated to the thread running 
downward into the retreat and through 
the thread the owner and proprietor 
feels it. Thus apprised that dinner is 
awaiting it, the spider hastens up to the 
web, deftly binds its prey with new- 
made thread, injects some poison into it 
and then begins its repast. 

“The web is often shaken by the 
wind”, says Fabre. “The different parts 
of the framework, tossed and teased, 
cannot fail to transmit their vibrations 
to the signaling thread. - Nevertheless, 
the spider does not quit her hut but 
remains indifferent to the commotion 
prevailing in the net. . The line is there- 
fore something better than a bell rope 
that pulls and communicates the impulse 
given. It is a telephone, capable, like 
our own, of transmitting infinitesimal 
waves of sound. Clutching a telephone 
wire with a toe, the spider listens with 
her leg; she perceives the innermost vi- 
hrations; she distinguishes between the 
vibration proceeding from a prisoner 
and the mere shaking of the wind.” 


— 


The Mayflower Compact. 

School histories mention the fact that 
the Pilgrims, after reaching the shores 
of the New World, met in the cabin of 
the Mayflower and drew up a “com- 
pact”, an agreement or constitution for 
the government of the settlement they 
were about to make. As few of these 
books give the text of this compact, it 
will doubtless be welcomed here by 
many of our readers. The document is 
interesting because of its quaint spelling 
and phrasing and also because of the 
evidence it furnishes of the Pilgrims’ 
religious zeal, strength of character and 
patriotism. It reads: 

“In ye name of God, Amen; we, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyall sub- 
jects of our dread soveraigne King 
James, by ye grace of God, of great 
Britain, Franc and Ireland King, de- 
fender of ye faith, etc., haveing under- 
taken, for ye glory of God, and advance- 
mente of the Christian Faith and honor 
of our king and countrie, a voyage to 
plant ye first colonie in ye Northerne 
parts of Virginia, doe, by these presents, 
solemnly and mutually, in ye presence 
of God, and one of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a 
civill body politick, for our better: or- 
dering and preservation and further- 
anceof yeends aforesaid; and, by vertue 
hearof, to enact, constitute and frame 
such just and equall laws, ordenances, 
acts, constitutions and offices, from time 
to time, as shall be thought most meete 
and convenient for ye generall good 
of the Colonie. Unto which we promise 
all due submission and obedience. In 
witness whereof we have hereunder 
subscribed our names, at Cape Codd, ye 
11th of November, in the year of the 
raigne of our soveraigne Lord, King 











James, of England, France and Ireland 
ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fifty- 
fourth, Anno Domini, 1620,” 


More Simplified Words. 


About 365 years ago one John Hart 
made the pioneer attempt to reform 
English spelling and make it more con- 
sistent and usable. The problem was a 
very knotty one to begin with. Then 
there weré the formidable obstacles, 
precedent and prejudice. Because of 
these things and various others, Hart 
and his successors down to the present 
day have had a hard fight and have 
made only comparatively slight prog- 
ress; English words are still unreason- 
able and inconsistant in many instances 
and some of the smartest people have 
considerable difficulty in getting them 
spelled correctly, according to approv- 
ed standards. 

The American simplified spelling 
board has assaulted the enemy’s lines 
and has gained some terrain. A num- 
ber of the simplified spellings recom- 
mended by it a few years ago are now 
widely used and users appear to be 
steadily increasing in numbers. Some 
time ago the board resumed the offen- 
Sive against illogical, time-wasting, 
brain-trying word forms, the fruit of its 
latest victory being the following new 
simplified words: 

Ad, addrest, anser (d), ar, askt, bil 
(d), buro, catalog, det, engin, enuf, 
fil(d), fixt, giv, hav, insted, liv(d), pro- 
gram, reciet, reciev(d), shal, shipt, tel, 
telefone, twelv, wil, yu. 

In announcing the new list the board 
says: “When yu hav by practis famil- 
iarized yourself with these words, why 
not, for the sake of consistency, apply 
the principles exemplified by their 
spellings to other words?” 

‘Did de lady offer you a job choppin’ 
wood ?” 

“No,” answered Plodding Pete. “She said 
she’d rather gimme a light lunch dan sat- 
isfy de appetite I’d. develop by de exer- 
cise.’—Washington Star. 


“Much bothered with tramps out your 
way?” 

“I was until I tacked up a sign on my 
gate.” 

“Ah! ‘Beware the dog,’ I suppose.” 

“Oh, no. Simply ‘Farm hand wanted.” 
—Ideas. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

Charley Leland, a young farmer of Western Canada, 
is in Scotland on a vacation. At Barrock-holme, the 
family estate of the Denhams, to which he has been 
invited by Jimmy Denham, the son, he meets Carrie, 
the daughter of the house. She ig a cold, aristocratic 
girl who at once attracts Leland but who feels an 
instinctive aversion for the hardy, democratic Can- 
adian. The family plan is to marry Carrie to a rich 
but repulsive man named Aylmer; this arouses dis- 
gust in Leland. Reggie Urmston, an irresolute young 
man, is also a lover of Carrie’s. Leland, with the 
approval of Carrie’s father and the encouragement 
of Eveline Annersly, her aunt, pays determined court 
to Carrie, wins her lukewarm consent, marries her 
and takes her back to Canada, in the dead of winter. 
She has no love for him; in fact she abhors him, 
and she refuses to be more than a wife in mere 
name. They finally arrive at Prospect, Leland’s big 
farm, after the long journey by ship and train, 
ending with a 40-mile ride by sleigh across the 
prairie. A gang of horse-thieves and whisky smug- 
lers steal several of Leland’s best horses and he or- 
ganizes the neighboring farmers to help the con- 
stabulary to run them down. A trap is laid for the 
outlaws and several of them are captured, checking 
their operations for the rest of the winter. 











Carrie Denham was "usually reposeful, 
but a trace of the confusion she felt show- 
ed itself in her face. Eveline Annersly un- 
derstood her as well as she understood 
herself, and, being aware of this, she stood 
less upon her guard. 

“Oh,” she said, “I think you know. It is 
a little hard to bear, isn’t it? Have they 
always been the same?” 

“One would almost fancy so. Henry 
Annersly was well off when he married me, 
and everybody knows I have scarcely a 
penny. Where the rest has gone only 
Branscombe Denham knows, though I’m 
not even sure that he does. No doubt he 
didn’t intend to lose it, but money won’t 
stay with him. And he never even writes 
to you?” 

Carrie laid a hand upon her arm. “Aunt,” 
she said, “stay with us altogether. Charley 
likes you—and I can’t let you go.” 

The little lady’s eyes grew gentle, but 
there was a faint smile in them. “My dear, 
I think I know what you are feeling, but, 
after all, you deserve it, and I’m not so 
very sorry for you. I’m going to make 
your husband stop and speak to me.” 

Their team stood stamping impatiently 
on the virgin sod, as Leland came up fore- 
most of the long line of men and beasts. 
He was sitting upright on the driving-seat 


of a great machine, dressed in an old blue- | 


jean shirt that was open at his sunburnt 
throat, with a wide gray hat on his head. 

His arms were bare to the elbow, corded 
hard, and brown, and his face was the deep 
color of the clods that rolled away in 
long waves beneath the three-fold shares. 
Four splendid horses plodded in front of 
him, and the stain of the soil and the 
same stamp of enduring strength was on 
him and them. He pulled the team up, and, 
springing, down, came towards the wagon 
with his hat in his hand. 

“You are going to the railroad?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Annersly. “Carrie wants 
some things, but I understand we are to 
stay the night at Mrs. Custer’s on the way.” 
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“Well,” said Leland, “I may see you 
there. There are some new harrows and 
seeders I have to wire about, but I don’t 
expect to get in until daylight tomorrow.” 

“You are going to drive all night?” 

“I may get an hour’s sleep before I go. 
You see, I have to be back by noon tomor- 
row. Our summer is short, and there is a 
good deal to do. The grain that goes in 
late is quite often frozen.” 

He pointed as if in explanation to the 
great sweep of furrows that ran back nar- _ 
rowing all the way to where Prospect nes- 
tled like a doll’s house beneath its bluff. 
With a great trampling, two other teams 
came up just then. They went by amidst 
a ripping and crackling of fibers as the 
prairie opened up beneath the gleaming 
shares, and Leland nodded with a little 
quiet smile. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “little time to do it 
in, and a good deal to do. Some of us were 
born to feel that way.” 

“Not all,” said Eveline Annersly. “There 
are, as you know, men who waste their sub- 
stance to while the day away.. You are not 
that sort. Perhaps it’s fortunate for you.” 


Leland smiled again. “I don’t quite know. 
There’s a great order and system that runs 
things, though I can’t quite get the hang 
of it—I haven’t time. Every man works in 
this country, as all nature does. Those 
little grasses have been ten thousand years 
building up the black loam I’m making 
wheat of. The mallard, the brent goose 
and the sandhill crane—you can see them 
coming up from the south in their skeins 
and wedges all day long—have to hunt 
their food from the shores of the Carib- 
bean to the pole. Well, one feels there 
must be a balance struck some day, and 
the men who don’t do anything are hav- 
ing the soft things now.” 

He laughed good-humoredly, and stroked 
one of the horses that turned its head to 
nibble affectionately at his shoulder. “T’ll 
be sorry for this by and by, but you have 
a habit of making me give myself away.” 

“Then we will be practical. Are you 
going to sow all that plowing?” 

“Iam. I expect to break 200 acres more. 
There are folks who want the wheat, and 
we'll feed the world some day.” 

“But wheat is going down.” 

“It is,” and Leland’s face grew a trifle 
hard. “No bottom to the market, appar- 
ently. That’s why I’m buying new ma- 
chines and cutting things down and down. 
We must have everything that can save or 
earn a dollar at Prospect now.” 

Carrie Leland was struck by something 
in her husband’s face. It was a comely 
face, as well as forceful, clear-skinned in 
spite of its deepness of tint, and there was 
a clearness of endurance and optimism 
that, in fact, was strongest in the time of 
stress and struggle. Sun and wind, fruit- 
ful soil and barren, nipping frosts, drought 
and devastating hail, all these were things 
to be grappled with or profited by with 
equal willingness. 

He and his kind in new countries give 
without stint all they have been given, 
from the sweat of tense effort each and 
every day to the smiling courage that cuts 
down hours of rest and goes on sowing 
when seasons are adverse and markets fall 
away; and there is, in turn, usually set 
upon them plainly the symbol of man’s 
dominion over the material world. The 
patient beasts that toiled with him recog- 
nized it, and again one of them muzzled 
his shoulder and caught at his arm. 

“And,” said Mrs. Annersly, “if the mar- 
ket still goes down?” 

Leland laughed an optimist’s soft laugh. 
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“Then we will go under, I and the rest. 
That is, for a time. Nothing can stop us 
long, and we will start again. Carrie, I 
am thankful, is provided for.” 


He struck the horse with the palm of 
his hand. “I have been keeping you, and 
there is a good deal to do.” 

The big team stamped and strained; he 
swung himself into the driving-seat, and, 
with a crackling of fibers,-the great plow 
rolled away. Mrs. Annersly smiled as Car- 
rie shook the reins. 

“If I were 20 years younger, I almost 
think I should fall in love with your hus- 
band,” she said. “There is a breadth of 
view and forcefulness Reggie Urmston 
could never attain even in his simplicity, 
and his egotism becomes him. It’s the 
quiet assurance of a man who knows what 
he can do, and rather thinks that he is 
doing a good bit. He takes all the risk, 
and you are provided for. Carrie, do you 
know what that man gave, or lent—it’s 
much the same thing—to your father?” 


“No,” said Carrie, with the spot of color 
once more in her cheek. “He would never 
tell me, and how could I ask him? Itisa 
hateful subject—why should you mention 
it?” 

Mrs. Annersly looked out over the prai- 
rie, a curious smile in her eyes. “Your hus- 
band is cutting down even his hours of 
sleep,” she said. “He is driving in 40 miles 
to the railroad when his work is done to- 
night, while Branscombe Denham is build- 
ing hothouses at Barrock-holme.” 


Carrie flushed crimson, and flicked the 
team with the whip. “You,” she said, “are 
the only friend I have, and yet you some- 
times take a curious pleasure in torment- 
ing me. Do you expect me to turn against 
my own flesh and blood?” 

“We have it on good authority that the 
wife should cleave to her husband, and 
There are, of course, people 
nowadays, and probably always have been, 
who think they know better.” 

The girl caught her breath. “Ah,” she 
said, “you don’t quite understand. If he 
were in difficulties I would face them with 
him cheerfully, but he would never let 
me. It was not said in bitterness, but 
when he told you I was provided for it 
hurt me. Why should I be safe, who 
helped to ruin him?” 

Eveline Annersly glanced: at her with 
gravely questioning eyes. “My dear, I rath- 
er fancy you have almost thrown a great 
treasure away.” 

“Whether the thing was of great value 
I do not know, and it is scarcely likely I 
shall ever know. I certainly threw it just 
as far as I ‘was able to, and, though I do 
not know whether I was wise or not, it is 
done, and there is no use in being sorry.” 


Then she swung the whip again, and sent 
the light wagon flying headlong down a 
long grassy slope. Mrs. Annersly found 
it advisable to hold on, and in any case 
she had said her say. Hér words must lie 
with the rest she had dropped, until in 
due time they should bear their fruit. Eve- 
line Annersly was old enough to be some- 
what of an optimist too. 

In the meanwhile, Leland went on with 
his plowing, and, save for an hour’s halt 
at noon to rest the teams, and for the six 
o’clock supper, toiled until a wondrous 
green transparency, through which the 
pale stars peeped, hung over the prairie. 
Then, when the cold clear air was invig- 
orating as wine, he led the weary beasts 
to the stables, and, after walking stiffly to 
the homestead, flung himself into a chair, 
aching and drowsy. 

“Jake,” he said to the man who was 










busy in the room, “Ill want some coffee 
in an hour or so. Make it black and 
strong.” } 

Then Gallwey came in, and they sat for 
an hour going over a file of accounts from 
which Leland made extracts on a sheet. He 
laid it down at last, and pointed to a bun- 
die of papers on a dusty shelf. 


“T was worrying over them before I slept 
last night, and I’m no wiser now,” he said. 
“The one thing certain is that wheat is go- 
ing down, and what it will touch next har. 
vest is rather more than any man can 
tell. One has too many climates from Cal- 
ifornia to New Zealand to reckon with. If 
we stop right now and sow, we’d come out 
just clear as the market stands. I had 
expected to have quite a pile in hand, but 
with the drop in values the bank balance 
against me needed considerable meeting.” 


“It certainly did. I was a trifle aston- 
ished when you cabled me to arrange for 
the credit at Winnipeg. You were, in view 
of your usual habits, singularly extrava- 
gant for once.” 

“I was,” and Leland-laughed somewhat 
harshly. “Still, under the circumstances, 
it wasn’t quite unnatural. Anyway, we 
have wiped it out, and it has crippled me 
for the next campaign.” 

Gallwey asked no injudicious questions, 
but he wondered how his comrade, who 
had distinctly inexpensive tastes, had got 
rid of all the money he had apparently 
spent in England. Mrs. Leland was not 
an extravagant woman, so far as he was 
aware. 

“The question is, how we should meet a 
further drop,” he said. 

“That’s not very difficult, unless the drop 
is too big. We have for fixed charges the 
upkeep of this homestead, besides wages, 
and the feeding of the boys we can’t do 
without, and the working horses. That’s 
not going to alter more than a little, any- 
way. Well, we have the seed, and there are 
broken horses on the run, so it’s going to 
cost us just a few teamsters’ wages, and 
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Is Your Life’s Blood 
Trickling Away— 


When you see red blood ay— you 
know that your vi- 
tality is escaping 
with it, and you 
promptly stop the 
flow. 


Millions of people 
live on, indiffer- 
ent to the loss of 
vital power even more 
serious than the loss 
of blood—the loss of 
NERVE FORCE. 


If you are tired; depress- 
ed; nervous; "irritable; 
- *sensitive; cannot sleep 
fF, or digest your food it 
‘a means that your nerve 
force is depleted 
through overwork 
and nervous strain. 
Stop the leak at 
once and build 
up your nerve 
. force, for 
your health,» 





























What Readers Say 
**I have gained 12 pounds since 
reading your book, and | feel 
ic. 


“*Your book did more for me 
for indigestion than two cours- 
es in dieting.’ 


eal Besrt is now regular 
Pad fesr are fine 
fThoughe | heartetrouble 


endurance di- 
rectly depend thereon. 


Wonderful Book 
on 
we Nerves 
**Your even.” has helped oe 


ques. tone Paul von Boeckmann, 
sleeping sp well and. and ig the | the nerve specialist, 
"The auivice wiven Ineearbook | has written a remark- 
on relaxation and calming of | able book which teach- 
nerves has cleared my brain 
Before 1 was half disty all the | @S you how to save 
your nerve force and 
care for your nervous 
system. It explains 
how to soothe, nourish 
and calm the nerves. 


"Tehskestaawa” 25, Cts. Sins 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 64, 110 West 40th Street. New York City 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 wiil gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer 4 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking thgse simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promply, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier. You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


TrRESsSAT 
ORY PRICES 


h Stock. No Seconds 
GUARANTEED 3,500 TO 10,000 MILES 


According to make. Write for our mon -saving 

Price List on leading standard makes, We payt War Tan 
A. HK. JENNIN . SONS, F ry Distributors, 

1709 N. 7th St Kansas City, Kansas 


INVEN ORS: your Invention 


for Advice Regarding Patent Protection. Twenty Years Ex- 
perience. Our Hand-book on Patents is sent Free on Request. 
All Communications Strictly Confidential. Write us today. 

TALBERT & T _, Patent ; Talbert 
Building, W: 


Inventions Commercialized f25"inc tsa Hts me 


A prominent lawyer !n Ansonia 
pn., says: ‘* Your book saved 
me from a nervous collapse, 
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If you suffer from Debility, Nervousness, 
Insomnia, Lack of Vigor, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Lame Back, Poor Cireulation, 
Dyspepsia, kidney, liver, bladder _weak- 
ness, or any trouble due to low vitality, 
send for our Free Book telling all about 
the genuine Sanden Electric Belts and 
how they are sold on 60 days’ trial, with no 
cost to you unless you are absolutely satis- 
fied. Price $4.85 up. This is an opportu- 
nity you should not miss. You are fully in- 
sured, against failure and take no risk what- 
ever. The Sanden Herculex Belt is the best 
in the world and our offer is absolutely gen- 
uine. Write for Free Book today. Address, 
THE HERCULEX CO., 1416 Broadway, New York (Dept F). 





ET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
L magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

- tion with a subscription to the Path- 
SAVE finder at money saving prices. 
« We do not publish a combina- 


ti list, but 
SUBSCRIPTION cat out Ohad 
MONEY 


to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 

FOR 

you 


to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. When you 
find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
Kodakers —Get ‘Acquainted! 
ing and Printing by our NU-TONE 
Process. laboratory in New York 
Sizes: Vest Pkt. 244x3% 24%x4% 3% x4% 3415 
Devi'g6exp..05 .05 05 10 = .10 
Printingea. 03 .03 03 04 .04 


8x10 mounted enlargement 35c. All work renaid 
“Schultz” Photo Shop, 122 Nassau St., New York 
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Factory Prices. Write 
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Kansas City, Mo. 





ag 5 years. Curtains, Rogers’ 
Silver Sets, fine Lockets, La Valliers 
and many other valuable presents for 
selling our beautiful Art an@ Religious 
res at 10cts. each. Order 20 pictures 
when sold, send the $2.00 and choose premium wanted, accordin 
to big list. BRAY ART ©O., Dept. 25, OHIOA 
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PATENTS Write for Free Illustrated Guide 
Book “How to OBTAIN A 
PATDPNT.’ Send model or sketch and description 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. m: tion, Reasonable T 


pt on erms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


GET ON THE . 
VAUDEVILLE < I AGE 
Big Salaries. Experi . Instructive book FREE. 
Frederic La Delle, Sta. 73, Jackson, Mich. 


Wanted: Miracle Motor-Gas amazes motorists. 3c 
“4 on gasoline. Eliminates carbon. 300 


worth eq gall 
t I wires: 500 Made $70 
Secon PIPE loom, Idee, wines: sonie oe ackaess. Mode $20 


te $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
photoplays. Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit seno 
FREE to any address, Write Producers League, 506, St. Louis, Mt. 























the threshing to put oats in on as many 
extra acres as we can break. Yow see, we 
get a bigger crop on much the same cost.” 

“And the fall breaking?” 

“Wheat,” said Leland, “Every acre.” 

Gallwey drew in his breath. He knew 
his comrade’s boldness, but this was almost 
incredible. Cautious men were already 
holding their hand, but Leland purposed 
to sow more freely than ever. 

“It will be a huge crop,” he said. “About 
the biggest that was ever raised in this 
country. Now, of course, within a mar- 
gin, there’s a good deal in your notion in 
increasing the ratio of production to dead 
charges, but, after all, you can’t sow a 
third as much again without its costing 
you something. Well, if the price drops 
far enough to make that a loss?” 

Leland laughed again. “Then,” he said, 
“it will be one of the biggest smashes ever 
known in this country; but nobody’s going 
to lose very much when they’ve taken the 
land and stock from me. It’s tolerably 
steep chances, but they’re all on me.” 

Gallwey’s uneasiness showed itself in his 
face. The magnitude of the risk almost 
dismayed him, but while he sat silent Le- 
land made a little gesture. “Tell Jake to 
bring that coffee in, and see the wagon’s 
ready,” he said. “I'll be off, and let the 
team go easy. They'll put me on to the 
wire at the depot at five o’clock when the 
stopping freight comes through. I should 
be back by noon. You'll start every man 
as usual.” . 

He drank the bitter coffee to keep him- 
self awake, and climbed into his wagon, 
while Gallwey shook his head and watched 
him jolt away into the shadowy prairie. 
“It’s a big thing, almost too big for any 
other man,” he said. “It was the con- 
founded bank balance against him that 
drove him into it. I wonder how he spent 
all that money, or if Mrs. Leland knows.” 


* * * . 


There were two breakfasts served in the 
Occidental hotel, which, dilapidated and 
weather-scarred, stands at the foot of the 
unpaved street of a desolate little town 
beside the railroad track. Most men com- 
mence their work early in the prairie 
country, so the first meal was laid at six; 


Rupture Kills 
7,000 Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid 
away—the burial certificate being marked 
“Rupture.” Why? Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves or had been 
merely taking care of the sign (swelling) of 
the affliction and paying no attention to the 
cause. What are you doing? Are you ne- 
glecting yourself by wearing a truss, appli- 
ance, or whatever name you choose to call it? 
At best, the truss is only a makeshift—a false 
prop against a collapsing wall—and cannot 
be expected to act as more than a mere 
mechanical support. The binding pressure 
retards blood circulation, thus robbing the 
weakened muscles of that which they need 
most—nourishment. 

But science has found a way, and every 
truss sufferer in the land is invited to make 
@ FREE test right in the privacy of their own 
home. The PLAPAO method is unquestion- 
ably the most scientific, logical and successful 
self-treatment for rupture the world has ever 


known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely 
to the body cannot possibly slip or shift out 
of place, therefore, cannot chafe or -pinch. 
Soft as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. To 
be used whilst you work and whilst ae sleep. 
No straps, buckles or springs attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as 
nature intended so the rupture CAN’T come 
down. Send your name today to PLAPAO 
cO., Block 698, St. Louis, Mo., for FREE trial 
Plapao and the information necessary. 











but there was another from eight to nine 
when a train came in. 

This was a somewhat unusual concession 
to the needs of the few passengers who 
alighted there, because throughout most 
of the Northwest no self-respecting hotel 
cook would prepare a meal out of the fixed 
hours, not even for a cabinet minister or 
a railroad director. Nor would the pro- 
prietor vary a dish, for in his estimation 
what suffices the plainsman is quite good 
enough for anybody else. " 

The table had just been cleared when a 
small and select company of men who had 
nothing in particular to do_pulled their 
chairs up to the stove, on which as many 
of them as could find room put their feet. 
It had not been lighted that morning, or 
blacked for many days, but habit was 
strong in them. There are, even in coun- 
tries where most men are hard workers, a 
few who spend their lives lounging on ho- 
tel verandas and sitting round the stove. 
Nobody unused to it would, in all proba- 
bility, have cared to linger there, for there 
are few places of entertainment so woolly 
desolate and uninviting as the general 
room of the average prairie hotel. 

Its walls were obviously made of dress- 
ed boards, and had even borne a coat of 
paint at one time; but they were bare and 
dirty now. Two lonely German chromos 
of more than usually barbaric type hung 
on rusty nails. Cigar-ends and burnt 
matches littered the uncarpeted floor. 
Benches without backs to them ran along 
either side of the uncovered table. 


The rest of the furniture consisted of 
the rusty stove and a few chairs, which the 
loungers monopolized. Two of the group 
wore store-clothing, with trousers so tight 
that* one wondered how they ever got 
them on, and two wore blue jean in sad 
need of patching. They had rough, dark 
faces, relieved by no sign of amiability or 
unusual intelligence; but they could talk. 
Loafers and tramps usually can. 

Outside the open window, bright sun- 
shine flooded the veranda, and fell upon 
the bare framehouses across the way. A 
couple of light wagons, with the mire of 
the spring not yet washed off them, passed 
clattering and jolting among the ruts. The 
streets of a prairie town usually resemble 
a morass when the frost breaks up. When 
they had gone, a police trooper swung by 
on a spume-flecked horse, with the dust of 
several leagues’ journey on his trim uni- 
form. Then there was silence again until 
one of the loungers looked up from the 
greasy paper he was reading. 

“Wheat still going down,” he said. 
“There’s no bottom to the market, or, if it 
had one, it’s dropped out. Our boss farm- 
ers are going to feel it if things go on like 
this; but nobody’s going to be sorry for 
them. They figure they own the country 
already.” 

“I hear Leland of Prospect is plowing 
the same as if wheat was going up,” said 
another man. 

The third of the party shook his pipe 
out, and pursed up his face, which was not 
an attractive one, into an expression of 
pitying contempt. “Leland’s a blame fool, 
and always was,” he said. “I once worked 
for him. It’s the way the market went 
with him made him what he is. That, and 
nothing else.” 

“Why’d you quit Prospect, Jasper?” 
asked the remaining comrade, and the 
others grinned. 

A vindictive gleam crept into the man’s 
eyes. “Well,” he said, “I’ve no use for 
being bossed by that kind of man, and onc 
day I up and told him what I thought of 
him. There was considerable trouble be- 
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fore I walked cut. Anyway, between the 
market and the English girl.he’s married, 
he’s fixed just now.” 

“She’s flinging his money away?” asked 
somebody. 

“With both hands, and too stuck on her- 
self to be civil to him. They’re made like 
that in the Oid Country. Leland’s no more 
to her than the hired man, one of the boys 
told me.” 

“Well, why’d she marry him?” 

“For his money. That’s a good reason, 
and it’s quite likely there was another one. 
Girls like her have got to marry somebody 
over there, and the men with money are 
kind of particular. I guess it’s not aston- 
ishing. If you got hold of an English pa- 
per, it’s full of their goings-on.” 

“That’s all right,” said one of the others 
in tight store-clothes. “Still, until they’re 
married, they’ve got to be careful. After- 
wards, it don’t so much matter. Unless 
all’s quite straight, buyers hold off, and 
the figure comes down.” 

“It’s quite easy guessing that’s what was 
wrong with Mrs. Leland. What else would 
a girl with her looks make sure of him for? 
Charley Leland comes along with his mon- 
ey, and they plant her right on to him. 
It’s even betting she goes off with another 
man if the market breaks him.” 


He stopped abruptly as his neighbor 
drove an elbow into his ribs, and his mouth 
gaped open as he dropped his feet from 
the stove. Then the others moved un- 
easily in their chairs, for a man stood in 
the doorway regarding them with a sin- 
gularly unpleasant smile. 

“Stand right up, Jasper, you—hog!” he 
said. 

Jasper sat still, glancing at the others, 
as though he felt, while none of them ap- 
peared in any haste to do so, it was their 
duty to support him, until one evidently 
remembered that there were, after all, four 
of them. 

“He’s sitting where he is, Charley Le- 
land,” he said. “Nobody asked you to hang 
round listening, and if you don’t like our 
talk you can go outside again.” 

Leland showed no sign of having heard 





him. “Get up,” he said, “and tell them 
you're a liar.” 

Jasper sat still. He was tolerably active 
and muscular, or he would never have 
worked at Prospect. But there was a dan- 
gerous look in Leland’s eyes. His quiet 
incisiveness was portentous. Realizing 
that his comrades expected something of 
him, Jasper managed to retort. “Oh, go 
home!” he said. “I guess you’ve plenty 
of trouble there without making any here.” 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


BOTH REVEAL DEFECTS. 


The late Gen. Funston, U. S. A., is cred- 
ited with this epigrammatic remark: “Even 
the looking glass and the wine glass have 
their uses; the looking glass reveals our 
defects to ourselves and the wine glass 
reveals them to others.” 


Though we travel the world over to find 
the beautiful, we must carry it with us or 
we find it not.—Emerson. 














GETTING GRAY? 








It’s no longer necessary to use hair dyes to 
bring your gray hairs back to natural color 
and we intend to prove it to thousands in ev- 
ery part of the United States at our risk, noth- 
ing to pay unless Kolor-Bak brings your gray 
hairs back to their original color, no matter 
what the color was. Not a dye or stain—not 
greasy, Mussy or muddy, absolutely stainless, 
colorless and guaranteed harmless and that is 
more than can be said of any hair dye. Guar- 
ante to cure dandruff in two applications, 
stop falling hair and it’s the simplest treat- 
ment in the world. The discovery was made 
that gray hair, dandruff and falling hair are 
produced by the same cause, inert folicles and 
pigments. Results come astonishingly quick. 
Write Kolor-Bak Products Co., 68 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Dept. 745, Chicago, for free 
book which explains everything and gives 
positive proof.—Adv. 
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WALTER FIELD CO. 
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Prostate Trouble- 


Prostate Disorders, Biadder Troubles in 
Men; Getting up frequently at night, 
tively and rapidly overcomewithout drugs 
privately at home; Doctors, Osteopaths, 
Chiropractors, Physical Culture Swesss 
use it; Easily used by anyone, an 
no matter at you have tried or how ye 
the case, this method will bring results 
quickly. Write for free illustrated book- 
let and convincing testimony. 
ELECTROTHERMAL COMPANY 


614 Central Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio 
ME A Ra TA Rt 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
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Enlarged Glands 


tan be removed without Knife or Pain or any ill 
effect—without leaving home—without loss of 
time. You can prove it at our risk. “Goitrene”’ 
offers by far the safest, quickest, surest, most 
matural and scientific treatment ever discov- 
ered for the treatment of enlarged glands or 
big neck. It has a most remarkable 14 years 
record of cures—cures of men, women and 
children, who before had tried various other 
remedies without avail—cures of the most ob- 
stinate cases of many years’ standing of out- 
ward and inward enlarged glands, or big neck, 
of hard tumors and soft ones. Goitrene is 
guaranteed. Money positively refundedifit does 
not do as agréed. Write at once for Free Book- 
let and the most convincing testimonials you 
ever read. Hundreds of cured patients. Address 


GOITRENE CO. 


518 West 63rd St., Chicago 








POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit, 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
intments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
eturned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


PATENT SENSE iti. 2Pct.us: 
Inventors and Manufac- 

turers."' Free. Write 

Lacey & Lacey, 657 F St., N. W.. Washington, D.C. 


MEN—AGE 17 to ee 


Travel; make secret investigations, reports. S; expenses. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE 
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Salarie 
AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 
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“At 20 you left the farm and came to the 
city. And for 30 years you have been 
working like hades. What for?” 

“In order to get money enough to live in 
the country.”,—New York Sun. 

“Will you, dearest, share my lot?” 
Said Jack to a modern Jill. 
“Well, if it really is a lot, 
I will.”—Cartoons Magazine. 


“How often does your road kill a man?” 
asked a facetious traveling salesman of a 
Central Branch conductor the other day. 

“Just once,” replied the conductor. sour- 
ly. 

“Your father is unreasonable.” 

“Why?” asked the dear girl. 

“Tells me not to lose sight of my ob- 
ject in life and then kicks because I call 
seven nights a week.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Willis—What do you think of govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads? 

Gillis—Not much changed. In the old 
days the relatives of the presidents of the 
roads got the soft jobs, and now the friends 
of the politicians get’ them.—Life. 


“What’s the advantage of having a port- 
able garage?” 

“You’re compelled to own a _ portable 
garage,” said Mr. Glipping sadly, “if you 
happen to have a wife who can’t decide 
where she wants the blamed thing put.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Hey, wotcher doing? Stealing a fide?” 

“Ain’t the railroads being run by the 
government?” demanded the tramp. 

“Ves.” 

“Then stealing a ride is merely a polit- 
ical crime, and political crimes don’t go in 
this kentry.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Crawford—I hear you have a new doctor. 
What was the matter with the old one? 

Crabshaw—He didn’t believe that alco- 
hol had any medicinal value—Town Topics. 


He had been going with the girl before 
war broke out, but even under the stress 
of going away had not mustered up courage 
enough to put the question. When he came 
back he went to her, and though he had 


faced the terrors of the Hun, yet he still 
hesitated. 

“Dearest,” said the girl finally, “didn’t 
you once say that you would do anything 
for me? Didn’t you once ask me to put 
your devotion to the test?” : 

“Indeed I did,” he responded warmly; 
“there is nothing in the world I would not 
do, no sacrifice I would not make to prove 
to you how much think of you.” 

“Well, then,” said the maid, “ask me to 
marry you. We’ve fooled round long 
enough.” 


“I had to get rid of that servant girl.” 

“What was the trouble?” 

“You see she had worked so long in an 
ammunition factory that every time she 
heard a whistle blow she wanted to quit 
work.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“You seem to have to tinker a great deal 
with your motor-boat.” 

bd do.” 

“Much the matter with it?” 

“She never has tire trouble. That’s about 
all I can say.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Hostess—I’m sorry you found Miss Biggle 
a poor conversationalist. 

Jack—-Poor conversationalist? She’s ab- 
solutely the limit! Why, the only thing 
she said to me the entire evening was 
“no,” and I had to propose to her to get 
her to say that.—Boston Transcript. 


June—Is that her dad or her husband 
with her? 

Bess—Her dad, of course. She’s asking 
his opinien of something—Boston Globe. 


“When I’m tired my wife reads to me the 
news of the day.” 

“I tried that once.” 

“Yes?” 

“But my wife couldn’t see any news ex- 
cept news about marked-down diamond 
necklaces and sales in furs,.”—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


One morning a woman walked into a vil- 
lage grocery store with a majestic stride. 
It was easy to see by the sternness of her 
expression that she was somewhat dis- 
turbed. “This,” she sarcastically explain- 
ed, throwing a package on the counter, “is 
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We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1919. Much of the best territory still un- 
Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 
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county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
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the soap that makes washing a pleasure.It’s 
the soap——” 

“That isn’t soap, madam,” interrupted 
the groceryman, examining the package. 
“Your little girl was in here yesterday for 
a half pound of cheese and a half a pound 
of soap. This is the cheese.” 

“U—m, that accounts for it,” said the 
woman as the light of understanding began 
to glow. “I wondered all night what made 
the welsh rarebit we had for supper taste 
so queer.” 





Mrs. Younge—Henry, if you don’t eat 
the cake I’ll never bake another. 

Mr. Younge—If I do eat it you won’t have 
to bake another—for me!—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 





“Why do you call Wombat a Napoleon 
of finance?” 

“Because he had his salary raised six 
months ago, and his wife hasn’t found it 
out yet.”—Town Topics. 


“You used to think me a model man.” 
“Yes; but I found out that you were not 
a working model.”—Tllustrated Bits. 


A drinker’s wife, wishing to cure her 
husband of coming home late at night 
from the inn, induced her brother to fright- 
en the tippler. “Who are you?” said he 
to the spirit, whom he found in his way on 
the appointed night. 

“I am the devil,” replied the apparition. 

“Oh, you’re the devil, are you? Well, 
shake hands, old chap. I married one of 
your sisters.” 


Speaking with a young lady, a gentle- 
man mentioned that he had failed to keep 
abreast of the scientific advance of the 
age. “For instance,” he said, “I don’t know 
at all how the incandescent electric light 
which is now used in some buildings is 
produced.” 

“Oh, it is very simple,” said the lady. 
“You just turn a button and the light ap- 
pears at once.”—Tit-Bits. 


Mr. De Rich—What? Another new street 
dress? Where is the last one you got? 

Mrs. De Rich—I have worn it out. 

“It isn’t a week since you got it.” 

“I wore it out last Thursday.”—New York 
Weekly. 





“It doesn’t take long. to break a hus- 
band.” 

“It certainly doesn’t—the average hus- 
band you see is broke about half the time 
these days.”—Florida Times-Union. 


Madge—They say she is very clever, but I 
have never noticed it. 

Marjorie—Of course not. She says all 
the clever things about you after you 
have gone. 





“What are you going to the doctor 
about?” 

“Loss of appetite.” 

“Great Scott! Can’t you play up a bit 
of luck when it comes to you?”—Kansas 
City Journal. 





Mother—Has Charles proven himself to 
be a thoroughly abstemious man? 

June Bride—Yes, indeed! He particu- 
larly abstains from giving me any money! 
—Detroit Free Press. 








Sis—What you cryin’ for? 

Bud—I g-g-got a lickin’! 

Sis—Well, don’t you mind. 

Bud—Avw gwan! That’s what I got licked 
for !—Cleveland Leader. 


TO FIT ALL FINGERS. 
Thomas A. Edison, remarking on a new 





style aeroplane, said its ‘make-up was, to 
say the least, novel. “It is, in fact, a strik- 
ing idea. I have seen nothing to beat it 
since last month. Then a young man from 
Orange showed me an engagement ring he 
was going to patent. 

“ ‘But,’ said I, examining the very ordi- 
nary looking circlet, ‘what is there patent- 
able about this?’ 

“‘It is adjustable, sir,” answered the 
young man, proudly.”—Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 





ISN’T IT SO? 

“Nearly everybody has a well developed 
bump of curiosity?” 

“And what does it lead to?” 
[nyssooong—,"uMop ospisdn Jaded siqy fur 
~U.IN} 0} Widq} Spay 7 Is¥d SIy} UT AT A,, 
Farming. 


FATE’S PAWN. 
Oh, life is a wonderful highway, 
A road that is frequently long; 
And there’s many a dark, shady by-way 
To tempt both the weak and the strong. 
Keep straight, and ignore every turning 
Where shame and unmanliness lark; 
For there’s no time for profitless yearning, 
Take a place in the world—get to work! 


But sometimes the way will be lonely 
And dark, with no sign of the dawn; 
And somehow you'll feel that you’re only 
In Fate’s mighty hand; a mere pawn. 

No arm will be stretched out to guide you. 
In case you should stumble or slip; 
But, though demons of care stalk beside 
you, 
Carry on! Keep a stiff upper lip! 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Vitality for All 


y Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 
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. cent for yourself? 


The Oliver Typewriter 






¢ The Guarantee 
100 Of a $2,000,000 Concern 


That This $57 Typewriter Was $100 


The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you upon 
approval. Five days’ free trialh No money down. No salesmen to influence you. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage intelligent economy by eliminating 
waste. New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

During the war we learned that it was unnec- 
essary to have great numbers of traveling sales- 
men and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to dis- 
continue many other superfluous, costly sales 
methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Prices Cut in Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting ex- 
penses, we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine from 
the standard level of $100 to $57. 
This means that you save $43 per 
machine, This is not philanthropy 
on our part. While our. plan saves 
you much, it also saves for us. 


There was nothing more wasteful 
in the whole realm of business than 
our old ways of selling typewriters. 
Who wants to continue them? 
Wouldn’t you rather pocket 43 per 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver 
Nine we now sell direct is the exact 


machine — our latest and best model — which until 
March 1, 1917, was $100. 


The Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. 
It'is the finest, the costliest, the most successful 
model that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty 
ways, that anybody ever turned out. If any type- 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRIT. ER COMPANY 
128-A Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection 

2) If T ieee it I will pay $57 at the zaan of $3 per month, 

© title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
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This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 
{ choose to return the Oliver I will ship it back at your expense at the end 


of five days. 


Be ay, send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book, ‘‘The 


Cost of Typewriters—The Re. .” your de} 
Siioles’and' cy pews! ane ason and the Remedy,"’ your de lure 


Occupation or Business 
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Be your own salesman and save $43. Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 





writer in the world is worth $100, it is this Oliver 
Nine. It is the same commercial machine purchased 
by the United States Steel Corporation, the National 
City Bank of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
the National Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania 


Railroad and other leading businesses. | Over 
700,000 have been sold. 


Simplified Selling 
Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it 
possible for the consumer to deal direct with the 
producer. You may order from this advertisement 
by using the coupon below. We don’t ask a penny 
down on deposit. 


When the typewriter arrives put it 
to every test— use it as you would 
your own. If you decide to Keep it, 
you have more than a year to pay 
for it. Our terms are $3 per month. 

You are under no obligation to 
keep it. 

We will even refund the out- 
going transportation charges if you 
return it. 


Or, if you wish additional infor- 
mation, mail coupon for our proposi- 
tion in detail. We immediately send 
you our de luxe catalog and all in- 
v formation which you would. for- 
merly obtain from a typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3 a month —the equiva- 
lent of 10 cents a day — it is now possible for every- 
one to own a typewriter. To own it for 43 per cent 
less than any other standard machine. 


Regardless of price, do not spend one cent upon 
any typewriter — whether new, second hand or re- 
built —do not even rent a machine until you have 
investigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the most durable, 
one of the greatest, one of the most successful type- 


writers ever built. If anyone ever builds a better, 
it will be Oliver. ° 


Canadian Price, $72 (28.02) 
The Oliver Typewriter Compan 
128-A Oliver Typewstee Building, Chicago, tlinots 


Note Carefully—This coupon will bring you either the Oliver Nite 
for free trial or furthef information. Chee earefully which you wish. 








